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Around the world, famous bonded Old Forester 
is the recognized standard by which Kentucky bourbons are judged. Always uniform, 

always elegant in flavor, this outstanding bond has rightfully 
been called America’s Guest Whisky—since 1870. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 














YCMOKOUTECb 


That’s Russian for ‘“Take it easy.” And that’s what 
this country’s enemies want you and me to do. 
They are saying: 

“Go ahead and use it up—there’s plenty of every- 
thing.” (They’d like nothing better than to have 
you use, in needless things, materials needed 
for defense.) 

‘Take your time,’ ’they say, ‘‘don’t let people tell you 


America needs production.” (These enemies know 
that only more production can make us stronger.) 


“Don’t get excited about this civilian defense.” 
(These enemies would gloat if any disaster caught 
us unorganized to meet it.) 

“Take it easy, don’t worry, don’t work too hard, 
spend and use and coast.” 


That’s the enemy’s language, and everyone who 
listens is helping a traitor scheme. 
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aoe Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful 
carnival of thrills and chills. It is 
not just a stunt. On the contrary 
it is a practical, torturous test of 
new automotive developments 
before they are adopted for reg- 


LEE WALLARD 


ular production. Authorities say 
that 500 miles on the speedway 
are equal to 50,000 miles of ordi- 
nary driving ...5 years of aver- 
age service crowded into less 
than 4 hours! 


For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone 


Tires, because no driver is willing 
to risk his life or chances of vic- 
tory on anything less than the 
safest tires that money can buy. 
Remember that fact the next time 
you buy tires. Protect your life 
and the lives of others by equip- 
ping your car with a set of new 
Firestone Tires. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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The main event. This was it— 

The man President Truman’s loudest 
critics really had been shooting at finally 
came into point-blank range last week 

. The target was tall, reserved Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, who 
walked into the arena of the Senate’s 
MacArthur investigation to give his ver- 
sion of the events that led up to the Gen- 
eral’s dismissal by the President . . . At 
the time he appeared, a recurrent and 
often-denied rumor was abroad that Mr. 
Acheson’s days in the State Department 
were numbered. 


The build-up. This was the witness 
everybody had been waiting for almost 
from the day General MacArthur him- 
self left the stand .. . Try as he might, 
Harry Truman had been unable to keep 
his Secretary of State on the sidelines of 
the MacArthur affair . . . The President's 
own enemies kept pulling Mr. Acheson 
into the thick of it . . . They blamed him 
for the war that General MacArthur said 
can't be won under the present rules. 

At the moment the President fired 
General MacArthur, he had been careful 
to make sure Dean Acheson wasn’t in 
the immediate vicinity . A State De- 
partment assistant—not the Secretary 
himself—sent the word to other govern- 
ments that the five-star General was out 

. At one news conference, Mr. Truman 
went out of his way to explain that Ache- 
son—far from recommending the Mac- 
Arthur ouster—had cautioned against 
the action at first. 

Through the whole long and often 
angry controversy, Dean Acheson did 
what he could to stand apart and say as 
little as possible . . . But last week he was 
in the middle of it at last—as everybody 
had known all along he would be. 


The hearing. The MacArthur investiga- 
tion, long since, had moved far beyond 
a one-track inquiry into how a general 
lost his job . . . Under investigation in 
the Senate hearings was the whole, com- 
plex fabric of U.S. policy in Asia and 
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elsewhere . General MacArthur dis- 
agreed with parts of that policy . . . So 
do a lot of the men investigating his dis- 
missal . . . They had waited a long time 
for this chance to question the Secretary 
of State who directs it. 

For most people in Washington, the 
MacArthur hearing had opened with 
fireworks, then settled down to be a 
humdrum, commonplace affair . . . The 
crowds that stood outside the closed 
hearing room in the early days—when the 
General himself was testifying—had long 
since disappeared . . . Although the hear- 
ing was piling up one of the most volumi- 
nous, revealing and vital records of 
years, it had ceased being a public curi- 
osity . . . Hundreds of Memorial Day vis- 
itors to Washington—sightseeing in the 
Capitol—strolled past the closed com- 
mittee room without realizing they were 
even in the neighborhood of the event 
that has disrupted Washington like noth- 
ing since the days of World War II. 

But the atmosphere of bored indiffer- 
ence changed with the appearance of 
Dean Acheson . . . Spectators, reporters 
and photographers were on hand to 
watch the U.S. Government’s No. 1 dip- 
lomat go before his critics . . . Newsmen 
who had wearied of the affair and moved 
on to other news were back on duty at 
the committee-room door again . . . The 
MacArthur hearing, once more, was the 
biggest show in Washington—this time 
with a different star performer. 


At sea. Life, for the occupant of the 
White House, is never very calm or rest- 
ful . . . But for Harry Truman the last 
two months had been really rugged. . . 
The MacArthur affair had kicked up a 
terrific fuss . . . His relations with Con- 
gress were edgy .. . And his popularity 
was slipping, if the polls were right .. . 
Last week the President decided to get 
away for a few days’ rest .. . On the day 
Dean Acheson went before the Senate 
committees, Harry Truman was cruising 
Chesapeake Bay—his first vacation since 
his Florida holiday last March. 
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1876 * SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Alexander 
Graham Bell’s greatest invention— 
the telephone—spoke its first words. 
One year later, Western Electric made 
its first Bell telephone—and we’ve 






been at it ever since. 


VALUABLE ALWAYS, dependable tele- 
phone service is a national asset that 
is priceless in tense times like these. 
It is our job as the manufacturing 
-unit of the Bell System to help 
provide that kind of service. 


OF THE TELEPHONE * 


AS THE ARMED FORCES request it, we also 
put our specialized Bell telephone ex- 
perience to work making electronic 
and communications equipment. To- 
day we are rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of the things they need from 
us to help defend freedom. 
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“National 
handles all 
types of 
accounting. 


“Full amount 
keyboard 


saves time in two ways: It fills I switch from 
another in seconds by changing 
control bars without moving 
from my chair!” 


in all ciphers automatically. 
And I can operate two or more 
keys at once.” 


This new National “31” has cost-cutting fea- 
tures never before combined on one machine. 
On some jobs it does 2/3 of the work auto- 
matically. Its posting bars alone control over 
70 functions automatically. It has enough totals 
for your needs. 

And it has an electric typewriter! Only a 
machine that will type description is truly a 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





plus 
"the important 4th"! 


Only National has 
these 3 time-savers 





“National’s 

complete 
visibility 
lets me see all my postings at 
a glance — whether the carriage 
is open or closed. This saves 
time!” 


one job to 


Multiple-Duty, General Purpose accounting 
machine able to handle ai// kinds of posting. 

It is the most complete, most flexible account- 
ing machine ever made. Its cost? Only a frac- 
tion of what it saves. Often pays for itself in 
a year. 

Let our local representative, a systems ana- 
lyst, show what it can save you. 


Important 
time-saver No. 4 


“Electric Typewriter 


enables me to do all types of 
posting, including payroll, by 
quickly typing description 
wherever needed.” 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES ; 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES — 
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Washington, D. C. 


| Newsgrace 


The air is cleared enough so that you can be fairly sure of this: 

Truce, cease-fire, in Korea will not be arranged now. War will go on. 

U.N. forces, under present restraints, will not be able to win. China's 
Communists, without full Russian help, will not be able to win either. 

Stalemate, fighting without prospect of victory, will continue. 

Casualty lists will be published regularly. Pressures, as a result, will 
build up into public demand for more action to defeat the Communists. 














Hostilities with Communist China sometime will be recognized. 

Naval blockade of China, before very long, will be an issue. Blockade will 
be demanded as a means of cutting war supplies to the Chinese. : 

Bombing, too, is nearer than it was. Communist air forces are growing. 
Air bases, in Manchuria, will have to be attacked at some point. Communists, up 
to now, have been training their Air Force. They will get bolder. 

Anti-Communist Chinese won't always be held in Formosa. 

Trend is toward expanding war in Asia, not toward an end to war. 

















Rearmament will go ahead in U.S. Arms plan, lagging, will be speeded. 
Armament program is more likely to be expanded than to be reduced. 

Cash flowing from U.S. Treasury to business will approach 44 billion dol- 
lars in the year starting July 1. It was 23 billion in year past. Cash flow 
from Treasury to individuals will reach 30 billion, up from 26 billion. 

Armament business from here on is to be the country's biggest business. 

Arms spending, plus other Government spending, will put 73.6 billion dol- 
lars into circulation during the 12 months just ahead. 











Deflation, recession, depression, as a result, are not now in sight. 

Adjustment, dislocation, troubles for some are in sight as a shift goes on 
from civilian to arms output, as credit controls begin to bite. 

House construction will slow. Auto output will decline. Appliances will 
be cut back. People, in buying, will be more dependent on cash, less on use of 
credit. Cash, however, gradually will become more abundant. 














Price wars, spreading now, are to be short-lived. Prices are slashed to 
move inventories of goods that have seemed high. Price cuts, often, have fol- 
lowed pressure from lenders on borrowers to reduce their loans. 

Price trends later will be firm. Arms demand, gradually, will limit sup- 
plies of metal products to a degree. Incomes will go on rising as wage rates 
rise and arms industries reach out for more workers. People with money will be 
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in the market for goods. Present lull in demand is temporary. 

Inflation, however, isn't likely to become virulent again barring big war. 
Industry, expanding, will be able to rearm U.S., help arm the world and, at the 
same time, supply people with goods enough to satisfy most wants. Controls on 
mortgage credit, installment credit will keep demand in check. 


Business, generally, will continue good. Prices, probably, will be quite 
Stable, not falling much now, not rising much later. 

Taxes will go up, a little this year, more next. Tax increase, coming, 
won't be approved until September or October, delaying its effective date. 

Jobs will continue to be quite plentiful. Wage trend will be up. 

Profits often are to face some Squeeze aS wage costs rise, prices don't. 





Draft calls are to continue small for some time. Volunteering is at a high 
level, reducing pressure on draft machinery. Draft step-up will occur if armed 
forces' goal is raised to 4 million from 3.5. It's being considered. 

Veterans under new draft law will retain deferment. Men deferred after new 
law takes effect will remain liable for draft up to age 35. 

Fathers will retain deferment. Married non fathers aren't protected. 

Draft-age limit, for those not previously deferred, stays at 25. 

Inactive and Volunteer Reservists, where called, can get release after 17 
full months of service. Other Reservists will serve 24, not 21 months. Draftees 
of the future, too, face 24 months' service, not 2l. 

Universal service comes later, if at all. Congress again put off any action 
implementing UMT. Present draft, in effect, could amount to universal service 
in event military man-power needs require it as time goes on. 


























U.S. Navy, not a military favorite before Korea, will get more work to do 
in months ahead, will take on more importance as it dawns on officials that sea 
power is the basic element in any effort to resist Russian expansion. 

Air Force, so long as unable to stop Communists in Korea, will be in some- 
thing of a defensive position. Air Force, spending more- than 20 billion dollars 
in the 5 past years, independently and as part of the Army, claims that it still 
is nothing but a "shoestring" force not up to big jobs. 

Army, always neglected in peacetime, will grow and become stronger. 

Armed services in 5 past years have spent more than 60 billion dollars. 
That total in the year about to start July 1 will rise above 100 billions. Staff 
Chiefs of the services, however, do not feel that this expenditure plus billions 
in equipment left over from World War II makes U.S. strong enough to deal more 
roughly with Chine's Communists in face of other trouble threats. 





Politics, already warm, will heat up steadily in months ahead. 

Dean Acheson, quite probably will be out of office before 1952. The inside 
demand for a new Secretary of State is coming from Democrats. 

MacArthur influence, politically, will rise as war goes on. Eisenhower 
almost surely will balk at a Cabinet job under Truman. Eisenhower, despite 
arguments, is a Republican, not a Democrat and, if drafted in 1952, will be 
drafted as a Republican. His political future remains uncertain. Taft, out 
front, still is not assured of a Convention majority needed to nominate. 

Truman intent still is not to run. The race, all around, is wide open. 
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WE prove it! 
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Automobile manufacturers test-drive their cars on all kinds 
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You'd drive a hundred miles out of your way to avoid the 





kind of roads we look for when we test Super-Cushions! of roads, such as this one at Cheyenne Canyon, Colo. These 
Pounding these tires over such rough terrain as this Western automobile manufacturers in Detroit, motor capital of the 
desert road, we’ve proved time and again that for all-round world, really know tires and put more Goodyear Super- 
performance the Super-Cushion is in a class by itself! Cushions on the new cars than any other tire. 


Put Goodyear Super-Cushions on your car. Your own driving experience will then show 
that for all-round performance—safety, soft ride, and long, trouble-free mileage— 
Super-Cushions can’t be equalled. No wonder more people ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind! (Above: Philadelphia, Pa.) 





More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Seukin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Hoffman Shuns Acheson's Post . . . Admiral Sherman 
Risks His Job . . . Mao Irked by Soviet Peace ‘Feelers’ 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is to get an ex- 
tended tour of duty in that job. Gen- 
eral Bradley then will be named by 
President Truman to succeed Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, as Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, when General 
Eisenhower returns to the United 
States early in 1952. 


2 


An offer of the Secretaryship of State, 
reported to be simmering in the 
White House for use in late 1951 or 
early 1952, is going to get a cool re- 
ception from General Eisenhower, if 
made. The General’s friends indicate 
that he is not anxious to snap at a 
Cabinet job in this Administration. 


x * * 


Generals Omar Bradley and J. Law- 
ton Collins, of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, really went to Europe to 
brief General Eisenhower on Admin- 
istration angles of the MacArthur in- 
vestigation and to prime him for a 
home appearance. The General is de- 
pended upon to help divert public 
attention from the war in Asia and 
back to Europe and its defenses. 
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Paul Hoffman, former Marshall Plan 
Administrator and now head of the 
Ford Foundation, is letting it be 
known that he is not sympathetic to 
the suggestion that he might be 
named to succeed Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State. He is understood 
to be strongly disinclined to take an- 
other job under Mr. Truman. 


Rove T® 


Admiral Forrest Sherman is the sec- 
ond Staff Chief of the U.S. Navy to 
risk his job by telling Congress the 
truth about uses of naval power in 
which U.S. holds world supremacy. 
Admiral Louis Denfeld was fired 
earlier by President Truman for ex- 
plaining to Congress the naval con- 
cept of air power. Admiral Sherman 
now has explained the uses of naval 
power for blockade purposes. 


Top U.S. naval strategists still are 
prepared to give up full American 
command in the Atlantic in order 
to gain command in the Mediterra- 
nean. Navy and Air Force view the 
Mediterranean area as the really vital 
area in event of war with Russia. 
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Louis Johnson, former Secretary of 
Defense, will tell Congress, if asked, 
that a major reason for his replace- 
ment was his opposition to State De- 
partment search for a formula for 
turning over Formosa to the Commu- 
nists. 


xk KAR 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selec- 
tive Service Director, emerges from 
the UMT-draft fight with more pow- 
er for his local draft boards than ever. 
The White House had gone gunning 
for him, but lost out during the close 
political infighting in Congress. 


x wk * 


President Truman is told by his po- 
litical friends in Congress that they 
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now have the public sufficiently con- 
fused on the MacArthur issue so that 
the President can stop worrying 
about its political effect. The White 
House, however, is aware that news- 
paper polls in several areas indicate 
that much of the public still is con- 
vinced that MacArthur was right. 


x wk 


Southern Democrats are being tre- 
buffed by President Truman in their 
effort to lay down conditions for full 
support of the Administration. Mr. 
Truman is promising them all of the 
patronage they want but refuses 
changes in a few key jobs now held by 
men whom the Southerners regard 
as left-wingers. Retirement of David 
Niles as a White House assistant did 
please the Southern group. 


x *® ¥ 


Senator Robert Taft is not yet able 
to report that the discoveries of his 
political scout, David Ingalls, assure 
him anything like a majority of the 
delegates in the 1952 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Mr. Taft wants the 
presidential nomination but is not 
blind to opposition in the party. 


So O*8 
Mao Tse-tung, China’s No. 1 Com- 
munist, was not pleased by peace 
feelers put out by Russians suéggest- 
ing a deal for a truce at the 38th 
parallel in Korea. 


x *k *& 


The British, faced with expropriation 
of oil properties in oil-rich Iran, have 
tried to act on the old adage that 
“money talks” when used in the right 
time and right place. 


— 2 


British and French steel groups have 
made a secret deal to exploit iron-ore 
deposits in French West Africa, be- 
lieved to be among the richest in the 
world. Reason for the secrecy is to 
avoid including the ore in the Schu- 
man Plan, which would require it to 
be shared among all the signers. 
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Jb-m illion circulation makes 


Better Homes & Gardens one of the 3 BIGGEST man- 
woman magazines — but BH&G goes on from there 
to build you still BIGGER markets! 


Maybe sheer bigness is not enough for you. 


Maybe you’re equally interested in what percentage of 
any circulation is prime prospect material for your 
product or service. 

So listen to this: Practically all of BH&G’s 314-million 
selected families are “naturals” for things to make life 
fuller, families happier, busy days easier! 

How else would you account for 3!4-million families 
poring over a magazine which contains nothing but 
news and counsel on what’s new, what’s better, what’s 
for them, in every phase of living? 


It’s this SERVICE that screens multimillions for what 


it takes (in income and interest both) to buy more of 
what you sell. 





It’s this SERVICE that primes multimillions to shop 
the ads in BH&G for needs of today and plans for 
tomorrow. 

It’s what makes BH&G bigger than big. It’s mass and 
selectivity in one priceless package. It’s what bats 
back bigger dividends for every dollar you pitch— 
whether you pitch for bigger sales today, or all the 
tomorrows! 
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Acclaimed by 400,000 Ocean Travelers! 


In the two short years since the Boeing 
Stratocruiser made its first commercial 
passenger flight, it has become the un- 
disputed choice of passengers in over- 
ocean travel. 

Today the great twin-deck super- 
transport is as familiar a sight in Rio and 
London, Honolulu and Tokyo as in 
New York, Seattle or Los Angeles. 

In operation on four major airlines, 
Stratocruisers have made 15,500 trips; 
carried 800,000 passengers, and flown 


more than 45,000,000 miles. On over- 
ocean routes alone, they have trans- 
ported nearly 400,000 people! 

The tremendous popularity -of the 
Stratocruiser is easy to explain. More 
spacious than any competing aircraft, 
it offers ample room for passengers to 
move about in main cabin or lower-deck 
lounge. The finest altitude conditioning 
in any transport permits smooth, high- 
level flight with complete comfort. And 
Boeing-designed seating, lighting and 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now in service on 


Pan American World Airways Northwest Airlines 


United Air Lines 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, the B-47 Stratojet and the C-97 Stratofreighter 


dressing-room facilities add to the pleas- 
ure of Stratocruiser travel. 

No other plane-builder can match 
Boeing’s four-engine aircraft experience, 
proved in the performance of the earl) 
transocean Clipper flying boats and 
Stratoliners, the B-17 Flying Fortresses, 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts and C-97 
Stratofreighters. People know the in- 
tegrity of Boeing research, design and 
engineering. They like to fly in Boeing 
built aircraft. 
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PRICE DOWNTURN—WHY ? 


Controls Bite, ‘Scare’ Ends, Goods Pile Up 


Shoppers are finding that their 
money is beginning to go a bit 
further. There are sales galore for 
those with cash. 

Prices remain high by any 
standard. But the pressure is off. 
Panic buying is over. Expected 
shortages haven’t appeared. 

It doesn’t mean a big slump is 
coming. There are signs, though, 
that inflation has passed its peak, 
for now. 


The dollar, on the skids during most 
of the last 10 years, suddenly has 
stopped gliding downward in its pur- 
chasing power. This check may be 
temporary. ‘Signs multiply, however, 
that it may be prolonged, barring a 
bigger war. 

Today’s dollar, compared with the dol- 
lar of 1939, is worth 54 cents at the re- 
tail counter. Just before Korea it was 
worth 58 cents. The dollar, compared 
with 1939, would buy that amount of 
items that go into the cost of living of a 
typical wage-earning family. Tomorrow’s 
dollar may buy a little more of many 
things, but there are no indications that 
it will again become a pre-Korea dollar. 

People are noticing the change in the 
dollar’s worth in many ways. Pork chops 
cost less than they did. Cooking fats are 
not as expensive. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in many cases can be bought for 
less. Many clothing items are offered at 
marked-down prices. Television sets have 
been reduced sharply in price. Used cars 
are cheaper, much cheaper, than they 
were. Gasoline is selling at lower prices 
in many areas. Expected scarcities have 
not appeared. 

What has happened is that infla- 
tion, at least for a time, has been stopped 
cold. Price controls, hitting at the symp- 
toms of inflation, are only one factor, 
and not the most important one. More 
basic things have been happening. 

Scare buying is ended. People loaded 
themselves up with all kinds of house- 
hold wares and equipment in two big 
runs for goods. Now, after nearly a year 
of war, the picture is still one of abun- 
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dance. So the public is no longer in a 
frightened attitude and running for 
goods. Good crops assure plenty of most 
foods. Store shelves and warehouses are 
overflowing with all kinds of consumer 
products. Prospect of shortages no longer 
seems to worry people. 

Families who still have the urge to 
buy are finding that the new rules set 
by Government are discouraging. Big- 
ger down payments and larger monthly 
installments are limiting the goods that 
a family can buy with its income. It is no 
longer possible to get a new house for 
nothing down and 30 vears to pay. A 
house or car or even a new television set 
takes cash in a substantial amount. 

Upshot of these controls is a damper 
on the urge to buy. It is a damper that is 
particularly effective for families who 
loaded up earlier with goods and prop- 
erty requiring monthly payments and 
who now are less flush with cash. 

There is this other big factor, too: 
Arms production is lagging. For one rea- 
son, the machine-tool industry—caught in 
a squeeze by price controls and excess- 
profits taxes—is not delivering machines 


Drop in Key Prices 
From 1950-51 Peaks 


(wholesale commodities) 


Down 
Tin 24% 
Wheat 7 
Barley 17 
Corn 7 
Cottonseed oil 21 
Butter 2 
Hogs 4 
Lard 12 
Steers 3 
Sugar 2 
Print cloth 19 
Tallow 19 
Burlap 8 
Cocoa beans 14 
Coffee 4 
Flaxseed 20 
Hides 16 
Rubber 25 
Shellac 16 
Silk 21 
Wool tops 26 


as fast as expected. Government itself 
seems less anxious for speed. What was 
to be a three-year build-up now gives 
signs of stretching out to four vears. Re- 
sult is that the need for materials used 
in armament is not up to advance billing. 

Civilians, thus, are getting far more of 
industry's output than the planners had 
anticipated. And retailers have been 
thrown into a state of high confusion. 
They had rushed to place big orders for 
goods, figuring that deliveries would take 
twice as long as usual. Now the goods 
are coming through on schedule. With 
consumers indifferent and banks demand- 
ing payment on inventory loans, stores 
often are being forced to sell at almost 
any price.* 

You can see what is going on from a 
few basic commodities. 

At wholesale, price declines have 
been widespread and often very sharp. 
Tin, for example, after skyrocketing, has 
dropped in price by nearly a fourth, as 
the table on this page shows. That metal 
has lost more than two fifths of its post- 
Korea price gain. Wool tops are down 26 
per cent from their peak. 

Dozens of other important materials 
used by industry have followed that 
trend. Hogs are off in price by 14 per 
cent. Cottonseed oil, important in short- 
ening and margarine, is down about a 
fifth. So are print cloth, silk and flaxseed. 
A fourth has been shaded from the sky- 
high price of rubber. That barely starts 
the list of declines. 

Lumber is weakening here and there 
as Government controls cut back drasti- 
cally on new housing starts. Douglas fir 
two-by-fours, for example, were selling 
in Portland, Oreg., for $83 per thousand 
board feet in March. They now bring 
$73, with some offers at $70. 

At the farm level, the same thing is 
going on. Prices received by the farmer 
for the products he raises shot up faster 
after Korea than any other thing in the 
economy. It was there that inflation 
showed up most clearly. Now the trend 
is the other way. Farm prices shaded oft 
in May for the third straight month. Not 
all the shading was the result of seasonal 
factors. 

At retail, too, price cutting has de- 
veloped on a wide scale. Reductions, 
though, are bringing no over-all down- 
turn in the cost of living. Rather, lower 
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price tags that merchants are hanging on 
many products are beginning, for the 
first time in months, to offset higher tags 
that are hung on other products. Even 
so, it had been a long time since con- 
sumers were able to find such bargains. 

In New York City, a full-scale price 
war among giant department stores was 
set off by a Supreme Court decision that 
ended many so-called “fair trade” price 
supports. Result was a succession of price 
cuts on thousands of products. 

The same thing, on a smaller scale, 
happened elsewhere around the country. 
Chicago liquor dealers slashed prices, 
with one marking down a popular bonded 
whiskey from $6.75 to $4.99 a fifth. 
Albuquerque drug stores cut cleansing 
tissue from 19 cents a box to 9 cents, a 
patent medicine from $1.19 to 89 cents, 
a brand of aspirin from 59 cents to 35 
cents. In Denver, New Orleans, Okla- 
homa City and elsewhere, local price 
battles followed the decision. 

Some price wars had no connection 
with fair-trade laws. In Brooklyn, milk 
dealers fought each other down to a con- 
sumer saving of 6 cents a quart. Gaso- 
line-price wars in a dozen or more cities 
all along the East Coast are saving motor- 
ists as much as 10 cents a gallon. 
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Outlook now seen is one of better 
balance in prices generally. Price cutting 
is not taken as a sign of any general 
downturn in living costs. Price rises, in 
fact, still are occurring in many com- 
modities and finished products. These 
changes, though, are being regarded as 
the approach to over-all stability. 

Inflation pressures still’ are being 
watched warily by businessmen and Gov- 
ernment officials. Wage levels are con- 
tinuing to rise, are to rise even more in 
the months just ahead. Large-scale un- 
employment, feared as industry shifted 
to production of arms, has not appeared. 
Instead, the number of people with jobs 
is running at record levels. Incomes, 
spendable funds in people’s pockets, are 
being pushed up and up. 

That rise in income available for spend- 
ing on civilian goods is likely to be 
speeded up in the last half of 1951. 
Spending by Government on defense 
equipment is to be immense later in the 
year, even if slow to get started now. 

Supply of civilian goods, on the other 
hand, is to be cut back in the last half of 
1951. Huge stocks of goods already on 
hand are being slowly worked off, are 
not to be replenished quite so liberally 
this time. 
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New output of products for civilians, 
too, is to be reduced as 1951 wears on. 
There will be fewer and fewer new 
homes started.- Fewer cars will be pro- 
duced, and fewer TV sets, refrigerators 
and other things that families will be 
wanting to buy as incomes rise and it- 
stallment debts are paid off. 

In time, a pincers movement is likely 
to develop again, gradually but surely. 
How tight this new squeeze will be is to 
depend on when it comes. The longer 
it is delayed, the less tight it will be. 
Reason is that industry’s ability to pro 
duce is expanding, too. 

There is to be more steel in 1952 
And, as new plants come into operation, 
there is to be more aluminum, chemicals 
for plastics, many other commodities that 
industry uses to make final products. 
That, in time, means an easier job fora 
nation trying to produce more guns with- 
out cutting back sharply on butter. 

What U.S. actually is getting is a rel 
atively smooth transition to a semiwat 
economy. Inflation pressures probably 
have passed their big peak. And new 
pressures are not expected to bring any 
bursting at the seams. Only a bigger wat, 
it appears, could produce a bigger infla 
tion now. 
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SPARKS IN THE OIL-SOAKED EAST 


World War Ill Is Threatening Beyond Suez 


Middle East, not Korea, can 
jurn out to be the fuse to light 
World War Ill. It’s a seething 
danger zone for the West. 

Oil troubles in Iran are only 
part of it. Nationalism is ram- 
pant in the old nomad lands. 
Tempers are growing short. 

Stalin can‘t claim credit for all 
the trouble, but he likes it. His 
ambition is to extend his reach 
from Moscow to the Persian Gulf. 


It isn’t just Iran that is pushing the 
Middle East rapidly into position as 
the world’s No. 1 trouble spot. 

Wobbly governments of countries rich 
in oil are demanding better terms in ex- 
change for fuel needed by Western Eu- 
rope. Tempers are high. Parades turn 
easily into riots. Wars between Middle 
Eastern countries threaten on _ several 
frontiers. Small armies are ready to re- 
volt or to fight each other, not ready to 
co-operate in the common defense. 

This trouble, most of it, is not of Rus- 
sia’s making. Rising nationalism has this 
whole region on edge. Religious rivalry 
is a big source of trouble. There is a 
surge of revolt against a feudal organiza- 
tion of society in which a few are rich 
and powerful while the masses are il- 
literate, hungry and sick. But Russia is 
turning these conditions to profit, is en- 
couraging trouble. 

For the U.S. and Britian, keeping 
order in the Middle East is like trying to 
put out fires in a city of rickety tenements. 
One blaze is quenched here; another 
breaks out there. When Arabs are peace- 
ful on Israel’s frontiers, fanatics in Iran 
are killing Britons in the oil fields, or 
Moslems and Hindus are at each other’s 
throats in Kashmir. 

For Joseph Stalin, the worse things 
get in the Middle East, the better the 
prospect. He wants to get control of the 
Middle East. Through these countries he 
can outflank Turkey, halt oil shipments 
on which Europe depends, sever the 
Western life line around the world and 
give Russia access to the warm-water 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

What Soviet Russia wants is in writing 
in the records of the Nazi German for- 
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eign office. In 1940, when Stalin had a 
pact with Nazi Germany, his Foreign 
Minister tried to get the Germans to 
agree that the area south of Russia’s bor- 
ders with Iran and Turkey “in the gen- 
eral direction of the Persian Gulf is rec- 
ognized as the center of the aspirations 
of the Soviet Union.” 

As it turns out, the U.S. and her allies, 
not Nazi Germany, are left with the job 
of defending the Middle East. So Stalin 
is out to do what he can to soften up the 
Middle East, divide it against itself, en- 
courage revolts and little wars, build up 
Communists and drive out the Western 
powers. 

Ready-made trouble gives Stalin 
his opening. A survey of the Middle East 
shows what the United States and Great 
Britain are facing in their effort to keep 
the whole area on the anti-Communist 
side. 

Nationalism is running wild. 

In Iran, for example, the bulk of the 
people are illiterate, diseased and pov- 
erty-stricken. The country has few tech- 
nicians, no basic industry of importance. 
But Iranian nationalists, now running the 
Government, say they intend to take 
over the oil industry, one of the biggest 
in the world, oust the British and run the 
industry themselves. 





IRAN‘S OIL IS 


PIPED INTO BRITISH SHIPS 


In Egypt also, nationalism runs high. 
Egyptian armed forces were defeated in 
a recent war with the little country of 
Israel. Thus, they could do little to de- 
fend Egypt against a Russian invasion of 
the Middle East. 

But the Egyptian Government has 
ordered Great Britain to abandon its 
military and air bases in the Suez Canal 
area, the hub of the West’s . Middle 
Eastern defenses. 

All over the area, rulers and govern- 
ments are out to expand the territory un- 
der their control at the expense of their 
neighbors. 

The Arab country of Jordan is largely 
desert and, at present, is overrun by half 
a million Arab refugees from Israel. 
There are more refugees in Jordan than 
native-born -Jordanites. But Jordan’s King 
wants to unite the countries of Iraq, 
Syria and the Lebanon under his rule in 
a new “Greater Syria.” His ambitions are 
a source of trouble. 

Israel and Syria are unable to agree 
on their frontiers. Israeli planes recently 
bombed Syria. And Syrian raiders have 
killed Israeli settlers. 

Afghanistan and Pakistan are quarrel- 
ing over their border territories. 

India and Pakistan both claim Kash- 
mir. They both keep big armies, which 








-Three Lions 


From Stalin’s pipe line: a steady stream of crises 
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contribute nothing to the defense of the 
Middle East against Russia. 

Iran’s nationalists are demanding that 
Great Britain “return” the sheikdom of 
Bahrein to Iran. But Bahrein, a British 
protectorate rich in oil pumped out by 
Americans, has not belonged to Iran 
since Arab tribesmen took the sheikdom 
in 1783. 

All this trouble pleases Stalin and wor- 
ries the Western powers. 

Religious rivalries keep tempers in 
the Middle East at a boil. 

Jews in Palestine fought all their Arab 
neighbors to a standstill and set up the 
new state of Israel. But the Arabs still 
talk of a “holy war.” Both sides are re- 
arming as fast as they can. 

Hindus in India and Moslems in Pakis- 
tan are traditional enemies. There, too, 
a “holy war” is possible. Moscow, eager 
to stir up Middle Eastern trouble by any 
means, encourages religious war. 

Revolt against feudalism is possible 
in some countries of the Middle East, 
notably in Iran. There Moscow controls 
the outlawed Tudeh Party, admittedly 
the biggest party in the country. “Tudeh” 
means “masses.” Its program appeals to 
the landless, ragged and hungry people 
of Iran to overthrow their Government, 
oust the British from the oil fields and 
turn to Moscow for help. The Iranian 
landowners and wealthy merchants, fear- 
ful of such a revolt, are trying to divert 
the anger of the people from themselves 
to the British and the Americans. Their 
tactics also please Moscow. 


Oil troubles in the Middle East are 
tied into this background. 

Iranians, looking across the Persian 
Gulf, can see that they are not getting as 
good a deal from Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
owned by the British Government, as 
Arabs are getting from American com- 
panies. 

Royalties offered the Iranian Govern- 
ment by Anglo-Iranian as the current 
crisis began, for example, came to about 
35 cents a barrel. But, in Saudi Arabia, a 
U.S. company was already paying that 
Government more than 55 cents a barrel. 
The Iranians turned down the British of- 
fer and nationalized oil. 

Working conditions for Iranians in the 
British-operated fields, while far better 
than those offered by Iranian employers, 
are not as good as those offered Arabs in 
Saudi Arabia by the Arabian-American 
Oil Co. 

Anglo-Iranian, which has been in Iran 
for many years, has had to deal with 
corrupt politicians in a country where 
bribery of officials is widespread. 

Arabian-American, relatively a new- 
comer to the Middle East, deals directly 
with King Ibn Saud, who is sold on the 
idea that better education, irrigation 
and agricultural development must go 
hand in hand with oil development. 

In Kuwait, a British protectorate, a 
combine of U. S. and British companies 
has the oil concession. There the Sheik 
is putting much of his oil profits into 
schools, waterworks and a health service. 
And Kuwait, like Saudi Arabia, is quiet. 


—— 


But the oil troubles in Iran are encoy. 
aged by Russia. 

Opening for Russia in Iran is wide 
at the very point where U.S. and British 
influence is weakest—in Azerbaijan, the 
northwestern tip of Iran. 

After World War II it took an order 
from the U.N. to get Russian troops out 
of Azerbaijan. As they marched out in 
1946, they left behind a Moscow-cop. 
trolled government of local Communists, 
The Iranian Army reoccupied the proy- 
ince, but some of the people there lived 
better under the Communist regime than 
they did before or have since, and they 
remember. A revolt in Azerbaijan js 
real threat despite the fact that about 40 
per cent of Iran’s Army of 140,000 men 
is stationed there. Russian troops, jf 
trouble starts, could move in. 

A big war might grow out of the pres- 
ent crisis in Iran. Britain has moved war- 
ships into the Persian Gulf, has sent para- 
chute troops to Cyprus. But British occu- 
pation of Southern Iran would be likely 
to pull Russian troops into Northern Iran, 

A deal between the Iranian Goven- 
ment and the British, however, may 
produce a way out for both sides. U.S. is 
trying to arrange such a compromise, 

Little wars and trouble from one end 
of the Middle East to the other seem cer- 
tain for years to come. What is in store 
for the U.S. and her allies, many of 
them dependent on Middle Eastern oil, 
appears to be a steady stream of crises in 
an area where Russia is in a position to 
fan the fires of revolt. 
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See how Frigidaire furnishes 


MAN-MADE CLIMATES FOR 
PRECISE PRODUCT TESTING! 


Whether your product testing demands Arctic cold, desert dryness, or im- 
maculately dust-free air, your best bet is Frigidaire equipment. Why ? First 
of all, because you’re sure of getting exactly the right kind of equipment — 
quickly. Frigidaire makes over 400 refrigeration and air conditioning prod- 
ucts — most complete line in the industry. And Frigidaire’s famous quality 
means dependable operation—day in, day out—for many years. 





Various materials are speedily analyzed 
with this prism-type spectrograph. It 
vaporizes minute amounts into a high- 
voltage spark and permits accurate 
analysis of kind and quantity of com- 
ponent elements by the colors in the 
spark. The exact control of humidity 
and dust so necessary to this delicate 
operation is provided by a Frigidaire 
Self-Contained Air Conditioner. 





Engines, radiators, batteries, etc., are 
tested at temperatures ranging to 40° 
below zero in this insulated room. The 


refrigeration is provided by a_ big, 


rugged 20 hp Frigidaire Compressor. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 


or discontinue models, without notice. 








Lubricating oils are given pour tests at 
30° below zero in this Frigidaire Low- 
Temperature Cabinet. Plant manager of 
the oil company says, “Our Frigidaire 
equipment certainly gives us the really 
dependable operation we need.” 














Plastics, rubber, and other materials are 
tested here to determine how sub-zero 
temperatures affect their characteristics. 
The same cabinet is also employed in 
testing electric motors and other elec- 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories « Processing e Precision Assembly ¢ Storage 
Plant Lunchrooms « Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 


trical equipment. Actually, this is a 
standard Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinet. 
It’s more than adequate for the testing 
job—and. it’s considerably less costly 
than a special test fixture. 





For the best answer to refrigeration or air conditioning problems, call your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Distributor or Factory Branch. Get a free Refrigeration Security Analysis of your 
present refrigeration costs and future needs. See name in Yellow Pages of phone book, or write 


Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ont. 
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KOREAN WAR: NO SIGN OF VICTORY 


Knockout Blow Unlikely Now by Either Side 


A sparring war—punch and 
counterpunch—is ahead in Korea. 
Neither side is able to try for a 
knockout now. 

Communists, moving south, 
overdraw their strength. Allies, 
pushing north, do the same thing. 
It's a deadly seesaw. 

Truce isn‘t likely either. Nei- 
ther side is ready to offer accept- 
able terms. So fighting may slow 
down; it won't stop yet. 


Limited offensives and_ ultimate 
stalemate appear more and more to 
describe what’s ahead in Korea. Real 
peace or truce, at this point, is no- 
where in sight. 

Communists, trying again, have shown 
that they cannot win. Only if Russia 
moves into the fight with her Siberian 
army and air force can the Communists 
expect to drive U.N. forces from the 
peninsula. Russia gives no sign of any 
such intentions. 

U.N. armies, on their side, once more 
have tried for a smashing victory as the 
Chinese retreated, and have failed to 
“finish them off” as planned. Only with 
much larger forces can the United Na- 
tions now hope to clear Korea of Com- 
munist armies. But the decision, revealed 
in public hearings, is against commit- 
ment of larger forces. South Koreans, 
who are available in larger numbers, 
once more have demonstrated that they 
cannot be expected to carry a major part 
of any offensive effort. 

A look at the accompanying map will 
give you a better idea of the basic prob- 
lem facing commanders in Korea now. 

A big drive for the Yalu, one in 
which Chinese forces would be driven 
back to Manchuria, is not in sight. The 
reasons, as the map shows, are many. 
The front, for one thing, becomes nearly 
three times as wide when U.N. forces 
push far into northern Korea. That 
means that either present forces would 
have to be spread thinly over a wider 
area or much larger forces must be 
brought into Korea. 

In addition, the front farther north is 
split in two by an almost insurmountable 
mountain range. So the U.N. forces 
would have to be divided into two com- 
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mands, each with a larger area to cover 
than the entire U.N. army has now. 
General MacArthur was severely criti- 
cized for attempting that divided opera- 
tion, when the war was being fought 
against North Korean forces only. 

Up north, too, Communist planes be-* 
come a real threat. At present, Commu- 
nist planes based in Manchuria are out 
of effective range of the fighting front. 
U.N. ground forces are safe from air at- 





es 


ONE MORE PRISONER 


. in a seesaw war 


tack. But in an offensive that reaches 
well up into North Korea, those planes 
could cause large U.N. casualty rates, 
and could go a long way toward disrupt- 
ing allied supply lines to the front. 
Supply lines of the Communist armies, 
meanwhile, are another thing. Supply 
now is a major Communist problem. 
American bombing is causing severe 
shortages of food and equipment. But if 
the front moves north, those Commu- 
nist supply lines will be shortened, will 
become less vulnerable to U.S. bomb- 
ing. Effective strength of Communist 
forces then will increase considerably. 
These hazards, together, mean that 
even if a U.N. offensive reached upper 
Korea, there would be grave new prob- 
lems to be faced. Those problems, unless 





the Chinese Communists decide to go 
home, almost certainly will require 
much larger U.N. forces than are now 
available. 

A big Chinese drive, on the other 
hand, faces about the same set of cir- 
cumstances in reverse. A Communist 
drive toward Pusan would come up 
against well-prepared U.N. defensive 
positions, which would require more 
men and equipment to capture than the 
Communists now appear able to 
scrape together. Even more im- 
portant, in a drive to the south, 
Chinese and North Korean armies 
would greatly complicate their al- 
ready crucial supply problem. Any 
further lengthening of their sup- 
ply lines will provide more op- 
portunity for U.S. bombers to 
disrupt them. And there is a limit 
to the distance that supplies can 
be carried on human backs under 
those circumstances. 

Neither side, as a result, is in a 
position at this time to drive the 
other out of Korea. Nor are there 
any indications that either side 
will be able to deliver a knock- 
out blow later, as long as forces 
in the field are limited to anything 
like their present strength and 
war itself is confined to Korea. 

A limited U. N. drive, one in 
which the allied army tries for a 
line only 80 miles north of the 
present front, is about the most to 
expect. There, at the narrow neck 
of the Korean peninsula, the 
front would be reduced to about 
105 miles from coast to coast. 
This means that fewer U.N. 
troops would be needed to hold the 
line, more could be held in reserve to 
prevent a Communist break-through or 
to harass the enemy. 

Even a limited drive by the U.N. 
forces of Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
however, will bring new problems. Com- 
munist jet planes, as good as U.S. planes 
now operating in Korea, or better, then 
could find the fighting front well within 
their combat radius. They could attack 
United Nations forces on the ground 
from about the 38th parallel on up to 
the new front. In addition, Communist 
supply lines would be shortened by a 
third of their present length even with 
that limited offensive, so that they could 
be far less vulnerable to American 
bombing. 
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A limited Chinese drive, moreover, 
is to be expected if the front moves much 
above the 38th parallel. That line, where 
the front is now, is about the limit of the 
Communist punch, with the present sup- 
ply setup of the Chinese and the present 
range of their air arm. But relative 
strength of the Communists will increase 
as the front flows to the north, just as it 
decreases when the front flows south. A 
limited counteroffensive, thus, would be 
inevitable. 

A stalemate, in which the fighting 
front oscillates either around the 38th 
parallel or around the narrow neck of 
Korea 80 miles to the north, as a result, 
becomes more and more obvious. No real 


ensive F : 
more solution to that stalemate is apparent, in 
i spite of the billions in arms and equip- 
ble to ment being poured into Korea from both 
ec im sides. 

south, These indications of a pending stale- 
ellie mate, on the surface, seem to be the 
cir basis for a truce. But here, again, both 
io sides run up against troubles that are 
r sup- basic. The view coming to be accepted 
€ op- is that the U.S. cannot really offer the 
— a Chinese anything for face saving. It is 
: limit firmly committed to oppose Communist 
ea China’s entry into the United Nations. It 


is on record against giving Formosa to 
that Communist Government. And it has 
promised, in conjunction with the U.N. 


under 


to free Korea of aggressor forces. Com- 
munist China, in turn, can’t offer any- 
thing acceptable to the U.N. without 
agreeing to withdraw permanently from 
Korea and thus accepting total defeat. 
thing Without a basis for negotiating, thus, 
po high U.S. planners are questioning 
whether there is any real hope for a po- 
litical settlement at this stage. Instead, 
with a stalemate clearly indicated, there 
are hints that, instead of formal truce or 
out 4 formal peace, war itself will quiet down 
nell and simmer along with neither side ac- 
he tually trying for a knockout blow. 

If that should prove correct, fighting 
would continue, lives would still be lost 
on both sides, but the tempo of war 
would settle down to a seesaw conflict 
with limited objectives. The big, major 
offensives would be ended. 

The outlook now, in any event, is 
for something less than an all-out effort 
on both sides. A U.N. drive, if at- 
Com tempted, will be for the narrow neck 
of Korea 80 miles away, not for the Yalu. 
A Chinese drive cannot be attempted 
without a prolonged build-up of forces 
for months ahead. F ighting, instead, may 
tend to simmer down, with U.N. losses 
limited and large-scale engagements un- 
likely. Only an unexpected development 
—a Chinese withdrawal from Korea, a 
surprise political settlement of the war, 
the entry of Russian forces, or a new mili- 
tary technique for the U.N. army—now 
can prevent a real’ stalemate. 
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War Facts From the Joint Chiefs 


Peace Terms—Naval Blockade — Air Attack 


There’s real and significant 
news in the testimony of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Mac- 
Arthur hearing. For example: 

What are the U. S. peace terms? 
Can our air power win the war? 
How much are U. S. allies selling 
China? Will a blockade work? 

Here are the answers as given 
by the Joint Chiefs themselves. 


Terms of peace available to Com- 
munists of China and Korea as late as 
March 24 are outlined in paraphrase 
by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff. There is no record of any later 
change in these terms. Here are peace 
conditions as General Collins puts them: 

GENERAL COo.Luins: The proposed 
statement by the President pointed out 
that the aggressors . . . had been driven 
back to the general vicinity from which 
the unlawful attack was first launched 
and that, therefore, the principal ob- 
jective of repelling North Korean and 


Chinese Communist aggression . . . had 
been achieved. 
It asserted that further U. N. objec- 


tives, such as unification and the estab- 
lishment of a free government in all of 
Korea, could and should be accomplished 
without further fighting or bloodshed. 

The Chinese Communists were, in ef- 
fect, given an invitation to cease fire 
and to agree to a settlement of outstand- 
ing issues by negotiation. 

The statement then went on to say 
that the Korean people were entitled to 
peace and to assistance from the rest of 
the world in repairing the ravages of 
war. 

A settlement of the Korean situation 
would greatly reduce international ten- 
sion and would open the way for peace- 
ful settlement of other problems .. . 

The statement included a warning, 
however, that, if the Chinese refused to 
negotiate, the United Nations would be 
compelled to continue the conflict. @ 


Have U.S. allies been aiding the 
Communists in the present war by sup- 
plying vital materials? Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, 
gives this answer: 

ADMIRAL SHERMAN: On 28 March, 
1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
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Secretary of Defense that they viewed 
with alarm the growing military assist- 
ance to Communist China by non-Com- 
munist countries other than the United 
States. They said that the trade with 
Communist China was on the increase 
and constituted a direct threat to the se- 
curity interests of the United States .. . 

Smuggling from Hong Kong into China 
is increasing . . . In April, one Hong 
Kong firm was attempting to barter rub- 
ber in exchange for 150,000 tons of Man- 
churian soybeans. 228 trucks were 
shipped from Hong Kong to China from 
January to April, 1951... . Another ex- 
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JCS: SHERMAN, BRADLEY, VANDENBERG AND COLLINS 


the owners are 24 British, 8 Chinese, 4 
Greek, 1 questionable, whether he js 
American or Greek .. . 

There has recently been a significant 
reduction in shipping departing from 
Hong Kong and Singapore for Commu- 
nist China . . . In recent weeks consider- 
able headway has been made_ toward 
maintaining the economic blockade . . , 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: This eco- 
nomic assistance by our allies to our en- 
emies in Asia has constituted a blow 


against the security of our forces in Asia? 
ADMIRAL SHERMAN: Well, it certainly 
has impaired their security... & 


. . . for the close listener, definitive answers 


ample is an offer by a Hong Kong firm 
to supply to the Chinese Communists 
100 surplus General Motors five-ton 
trucks and 10,000 sets of tires. . . 
Shipment of foreign or transshipped 
United States goods in foreign bottoms 
is still possible . . . Over 450 American- 
built trucks arrived in China during the 
period January to April, 1951, India be- 
ing an important reshipment port. . . 
During the six weeks’ period 22 Feb- 
ruary to 4 April, 1951, and also. . . from 
1 March to 11 April, 1951, about 235 
Western merchant ships visited Chinese 
ports. Of these, 96 were British, 46 Pan- 
amanian and 22 were Norwegian... 
Examination of 37 Panamanian-regis- 
tered ships trading with Communist 
China reveals that the nationalities of 


Could a naval blockade help win the 
present war? Admiral Sherman favors 
one by the United Nations, not the U. S., 
if a test shows economic blockade alone 
is not enough. And this is why: 

ADMIRAL SHERMAN: Communist China 
is vulnerable to an effective blockade ... 
The present Communist Chinese econ- 
omy ... is basically unstable, depending 
particularly for materials of war on the 
import of many commodities . . . rubber, 
petroleum, petroleum products, industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, machine 
tools, machinery, industrial and automo- 
tive spare parts, metals, and electrical 
and electronic equipment .. . 

The urban and military segments o 
the economy are largely dependent 
overseas trade . .. and are, therefore, pat- 
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ticularly vulnerable to blockade . . . Cut- 
ting off the trade on which their sub- 
sistence depends would create unemploy- 
ment and unrest, hinder industrial pro- 
duction and create serious financial dif- 
ficulties . . . 

China would be forced to turn to Rus- 
sia if an effective blockade were imposed 
with consequent increased drain on Rus- 
sian production. 


Questions have arisen as to whether 
Russia could supply the Chinese as well 
as her own forces in the Far East by 
means of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

ApMIRAL SHERMAN: The weak link 
in the supply route is the one rail line 
across Siberia, which is long, inadequate 
and vulnerable . . . The final link of this 
line, the Mukden-Tientsin Railroad, 
carries the major portion of the material 
from Russia into China. Traffic along 
that railroad is particularly subject to 
easy disruption through means of bomb- 
ing, sabotage, or naval raiding parties . . . 

Since this line is the only rail link be- 
tween Manchuria and North China, 
such action, if decision were made to 
take it, could be very effective . . . 

I think the proportion is roughly five 
to eight between the full-blast capacity 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the 
sea-borne trade into China . . . It would 
be impossible to have supply by land 
adequate to replace what could be 
stopped by sea. 


What are the chances of knocking 
out the Communist bases by bombing? 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, gives his ap- 
praisal: 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: While we can 
lay the industrial potential of Russia to- 
day to waste, in my opinion, or we can 
lay the Manchurian countryside waste, as 
well as the principal cities of China, we 
cannot do both . . . We have got a shoe- 
string Air Force. We are trying to op- 
erate a 20-million-dollar business with 
about 20 thousand dollars . . . 

Whenever you decide to use your Air 
Force in an all-out effort, all of the Air 
Force, and you recognize that what is 
left from that can’t be replaced to any 
material point before the spring of 1953, 
I maintain . . . that you have to utilize 
that Air Force very carefully . . . The 
shoestring United States Air Force that 
we are operating today, in view of our 
global commitments, must not be utilized, 
until it is larger, for anything except hold- 
ing it intact as nearly as possible against 

- 4 major power .. . In my opinion, 
again, it is the sole deterrent to war up to 
this time; and, if we emasculate it, that 
sole deterrent will be gone. 

SENATOR THEODORE F. GreEeEN: It 
would take the whole of our Air Force 
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not only to be successful, but, with even 
the whole of our Air Force, it might be 
unsuccessful? 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: Yes, Senator... 

In my opinion, we can not afford to... 
peck at the periphery as long as we have 
a shoestring Air Force .. . We are bound 
to get attrition. If we utilize less than the 
full power of the U.S. Air Force . . . it 
might not, and probably would not, be 
conclusive. And even if we utilized it and 
laid waste to it, there is a possibility that 
it would not be conclusive... @ 


Senators are disturbed by reports that 
Russia may have better jet planes than 
the U.S. despite all the billions spent 
for U. S. defense. On that point: 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: The indication 
is. . . that they have a jet engine in the 
MIG-15 that is superior to any jet en- 
gine that we have today. Our training is 
superior, which gives us an advantage, 
even though they have the advantage of 
speed and climb and operations at alti- 
tude. 

ADMIRAL SHERMAN: The MIG-15 has 
a better performance, in so far as speed 
and rate of climb is concerned, than the 
jets that we have in service in our air- 
craft carriers. On the other hand, we will 
greatly surpass those two qualities in the 
new types that will be going into service 
at the end of this year. And ours, as of 
now, have better gun platforms, have 
greater range and greater combat effec- 
tiveness... 

SENATOR RICHARD B. RussELL: What 
steps are being taken to improve our 
own jet engines to where they will 
be as fast or faster than these Russian jet 
engines? 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: We _ have 
given all the information that we have 
been able to obtain . . . We are collab- 
orating with the British . . . and through 
our research and development program 
we are doing everything possible . . . 

SENATOR RussELL: Do we have any 
knowledge as to whether or not the Rus- 
sians built this engine . . . or do we think 
it is an improvement of the British jet? 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: It is a very 
marked improvement of the almost ob- 
solescent jet engine that was sold to the 
Russians several years ago. It was made 
and developed in Russia, possibly with 
the help of German technicians . . . The 
quantities in which they are now ap- 
pearing . . . would indicate that mass- 
production methods of very excellent air- 
craft are now a capability of the Rus- 
sians. 

SENATOR RussELL: How do you ac- 
count for the fact that our people go 
practically unscathed while they shoot 
down these Russian planes? 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: Our pilots are 

. . much superior in tactics and tech- 


nique of air fighting, in my opinion... 
Their armament is superior . . . and the 
sights. 

SENATOR BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER: 
We have spent, from fiscal 1946 through 
fiscal 50, $84,628,000,000 on our armed 
forces. That does not include the $20,- 
994,000,000 of fiscal ’51 nor the $41,- 
421,000,000 of fiscal 52 . . . I am con- 
cerned as to why, unless we admit in- 
ferior techniques and things of that 
kind, why we have not got at least as 
good a jet engine as the Russians .. . 

Do we have . . . engines which we 
have a reasonable right to say are at least 
as good .. . I am talking about where 
we are in our production or in our de- 
velopment program? 

GENERAL VANDENBERG: My _ guess 
would be that the aircraft industry of the 
U.S. had been starved . . . of research 
and development money . . . during the 
war years and until approximately ’48-'49. 
Therefore the drawing-board models 
that we have of jet engines, which at 
that time were more or less a gleam in 
somebody’s eye, are now beginning to 
come out, with some hope of getting 
really advanced aircraft engines and 
armament. & 


Disputes continue to swirl around 16 
points of possible action in Korea set 
forth in a Joint Chiefs of Staff memoran- 
dum of Jan. 12, 1951. These points in- 
clude economic and naval blockade, air 
reconnaissance of Manchuria and the 
Chinese coast, lifting restrictions on 
operations of Chinese Nationalist forces. 
Do these points still apply? 

SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: Was Gen- 
eral MacArthur ever notified at ahy time 
after January 12, up until his relief, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were withdraw- 
ing any of those proposals? 

GENERAL Co.uins: We _ withdrew 
none of these proposals, Senator, we 
haven't withdrawn them right now .. . It 
may well be that some day we will put 
everyone of them into effect. It is a 
question of timing and the conditions 
under which they would be put into ef- 
fect... 

Those opinions and conditions that 
were listed, the 15 or 16 of them, were all 
contingent upon the condition that ex- 
isted at the time they were formulated, 
which was a very dire situation in Korea, 
as pictured by General MacArthur him- 
self . . . At that stage of the game it 
looked wholly possible that we might 
have to get out of Korea entirely. And if 
we were to do it, then there were a whole 
series of things that we recommended 
would be done, and not only including 
the four particular points that General 
MacArthur had, but a great many others, 
many of which had been done . . . The 
JCS have not changed their views. @ 
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EISENHOWER IS A REPUBLICAN 


Democrats might as well for- 
get about Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent. If he’s on next year’s bollot, 
he won't be on their side. 

The General is a Republican. 
He thinks, feels, talks and acts 
like a Republican. His politics is 
no mystery to his friends. 

That doesn’t mean he’d run. 
It would take a real draft to get 
an Eisenhower ticket—and if it 
comes it won't be Democratic. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is a 
Republican, not a Democrat. That fact 
now can be revealed, definitely and 
authoritatively. The General’s whole 
family background is Republican. 
And his own political philosophy 
clearly is that of a Republican. 

The question of the General’s party 
affiliation has been asked repeatedly for 
four years and now is taking on especial 
urgency again. The two parties are be- 
ginning another fight over the Presidency, 
with General Eisenhower topping the 
preference list of voters of both parties 
in public-opinion polls. 

More than twice as many Democratic 
voters want him for their candidate as 
want M). Truman. Almost twice as many 
Republicans want the General as want 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. Almost 
twice as many voters of all parties want 
him as favor Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

But the General clearly is to be listed 
as a Republican. His father, David J. 
Eisenhower, was a Republican. The 
General's three living brothers are Re- 
publicans. A fourth brother, now dead, 
was a Republican. Of the four, one was 
once a Republican county committeeman. 
One has run for office in Pennsylvania 
on a Republican ticket. One came into 
the Federal Government as the appointee 
of a Republican Administration. 

As a military man, General Eisenhower 
never has had a chance to take part in 
politics. He had not reached voting age 
when he settled into an Army career. In 
the Army, he felt that partisan politics 
not only would impair his usefulness, 
but might be an active threat to a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

“Read my speeches,” the General tells 
those who ask which party he belongs to. 
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‘SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME’ 
The only real mystery: Will he be drafted? 


His speeches show emphatically that he 
is a Republican. 

An intimate friend who has as much 
authoritative knowledge of General 
Eisenhower's views as any living man 
says the best outline of his philosophy 
that he has given was put before the 
American Bar Association at St. Louis in 
a little-noticed speech on Sept. 5, 1949. 

In this, General Eisenhower called for 
a political path down the center, so 
that “we shall not lose our freedoms, 
either to the unbearable selfishness of 
vested interests, or through the blindness 
of those who, protesting devotion to the 
public welfare, falsely declare that only 
government can bring us happiness, se- 
curity and opportunity. : 

“The American system, in line with its 
principles, can and does, by govern- 
mental action, prevent or correct abuses 
springing from the unregulat: «practice 
of a private economy,” he said. “In spe- 
cific cases, local governments have, with 
almost unanimous approval, provided 
needed public services so that extraor- 
dinary power over all citizens of the 
community might not fall into the hands 
of the few. In all cases, we expect the 
government to be forehanded in estab- 
lishing the rules that will preserve a 
practical equality in opportunity. 

“We, in turn, carefully watch the 
government—especially the ever-expand- 
ing Federal Government—to see that in 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 


performing the functions obviously fall- 
ing within governmental responsibility, 
it does not interfere more than is neces- 
sary in our daily lives. We instinctively 
have greater faith in the counterbalane- 
ing effect of many social, philosophic 
and economie forces than in arbitrary 
law. We will not accord to the central 
Government unlimited authority, any 
more than we will bow our necks to the 
dictates of the uninhibited seekers after 
personal power in finance, labor, or any 
other field.” 

After depicting the center as the ideal 
political ground, with government to act 
as a balance between forces of the right 
and the left, the General sailed into 
those extiemists of either side who 
“would blind us to the enduring truth 
that no part of our society may prosper 
permanently except as the whole of 
America shall prosper.” 

Although he did not mention either 
a political party. or a group, by name, 
General Eisenhower obviously was I& 
ferring to “Fair Dealers” and certain le 
bor leaders when he said: 

“They use the cloying effect of sub 
sidy as well as the illusory promise of 
an unearned and indolent existence t 
win our acceptance of their direction 
over ‘our lives.” 

At St. Louis and elsewhere, the Ger 
eral has spoken out against gover 
mental intervention in all sorts of things. 
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He says the price of individual secur- 
ity is too high if it is to be bought 
from government, that the individual 
must give up too much liberty in ex- 
change for it. 

The General gave Columbia graduates 
of 1950 a list of items that, he said, 
needed particular study. On the list were: 
the growing dependence on governmental 
subsidies; inefficiency and waste in gov- 
ernment, and “the often-expressed fear 
that political morality is disappearing 
from among us.” 

Not once has the General mentioned 
the name of a party. But all through his 
speeches his line has been clearly that of 
a Republican. In private talks with 
friends and in personal letters, he has 
been even more emphatic. But he shapes 
his thinking to ideas and principles, not 
to party platforms. 

A friend who discussed the “Fair 
Deal” program with General Eisenhower 
says the General agreed with him that its 
implications were dangerous. 

“But, look,” he quoted the General, 
“a man sees this program, and over in a 





corner he finds a proposal that will give 
him something out of it. And so he buys 
the whole bill of goods.” 

Many stand-pat Republicans would 
be gravely disappointed with the Gen- 
eral, however. Not only does he disagree 
with their ideas on foreign policy, but 
he has made it clear that he would not 
permit himself to be pushed around by 
party bosses. His thinking in many re- 
spects comes close to the line of Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren, of California, who is 
bipartisan enough to win votes from 
Democrats. 

“The General is too much of an ideal- 
ist to be liked by old-line Republicans,” 
says an intimate. “The first thing they 
would say is ‘I like that man Eisenhower, 
but he’s not sound.’” 

“You must remember that there are 
Republicans—and Republicans,” says 
another who is intimately familiar with 
the General’s political thought. 

Thus, the present drive for the Gen- 
eral’s nomination by the Republicans in 
1952 is shaping up in the progressive, 
or anti-Taft, wing of the party, backed 


by the forces of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York; Harold E. Stassen, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Sen- 
ator James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania. 
Governor Earl Warren, of California, is 
counted on as a friend of the movement. 

Before he can be nominated, someone 
who can speak with authority for General 
Eisenhower must give the party an as- 
surance that he is a Republican and that 
he would not refuse the nomination. 
There will be no difficulty about the 
former: He is a Republican. 

On the second point, there is less as- 
surance. The fact that he is a Republi- 
can and dislikes the direction of the 
Democratic Party bars General Eisen- 
hower from accepting a Democratic nom- 
ination. But it does not assure that he 
would take one from the Republicans. 

He has made it clear that he will not 
fight for a Republican nomination. If 
he took one it would have to come as a 
real draft, a call to duty that he could 
take as a command from the people. 
General Eisenhower is a Republican but 
he is not running for President. 
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French Want More Steak, Less Politics 


Past Glories Gone, They Ask Only Peace 


Frenchmen worry more about 
the price of steak than they do 
about war. Most think they’‘re 
goners anyway, if war comes. 

They fear the Russians. But 
they don’t like Americans’ mov- 
ing in, either. And they're cyni- 
cal about their own leaders. 

Here is a firsthand report by 
Kurt Lachmann, one of the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report, 
who is visiting France after an 
absence of several years. 


PARIS 


Millions of Frenchmen are looking 
forward to this country’s first general 
elections since 1946 with feelings of 
apathy and disgust. They seem much 
more interested in a good meal and 
something to drink—both plentiful 
now. An astonishing number, when 
asked whom they like in the June 17 
election, simply reply: “I won't vote.” 

An American in Paris for the first 
time since before World War II runs 
into scores of men and women of all 
classes who are outspokenly fed up with 
politics. They regard the current cam- 
paign as a fraud and say the outcome 
won't make any difference, the same old 
faces will be back in anyway. Paris seems 
indifferent to Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s at- 
tempt at a comeback, and to the Com- 
munists who oppose him. 

Political reporters insist the situation 
is not unusual, that the voters who start 
out grumbling will end by dropping a 
ballot with a curse. But one man summed 
up the sentiment with the words, “Me? 
I'll go fishing, you can be sure of that. 
Nothing will get me to the polls.” Such 
expressions prompted the Government 
to postpone the opening of the fishing 
season until a week after the election. 
Nevertheless, the way people are talk- 
ing, absenteeism can be one of the most 
significant features of election day. 

Food and drink seem to have re- 
placed politics as the national preoccu- 
pation. With the slogan, “Steak Is Too 
High,” thousands of Government work- 
ers went on strike for several hours re- 
cently and marched through St. Ger- 
main in a threatening mood. The dem- 
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onstration was a Communist idea, but 
members of all political parties took part. 

Steak is the symbol of the good life 
these days. It’s much more important 
than bread, clothing or housing. The 
fear of starvation, born during the Ger- 
man occupation of World War II, hangs 
on, though food is plentiful now. People 
eat as though they want to store up 
energy for months to come. They talk 
about food before, during and after their 
meals. Long hours are spent at the table. 

The French drink more wine than 
they once did, too, although the younger 
generation has discovered that milk also 
is drinkable. A prominent professor re- 
cently told an American visitor that alco- 
holism has become a serious factor in 
France’s industrial productivity. 

Living costs haunt the French almost 
as much as their desire to keep well fed. 
Inflation has raised retail prices 20 per 
cent since the war began in Korea. 
Wages in some industries have gone up 
19 per cent, but for most families the 
price of meat always stays a jump ahead 
of wages. The inflation which brought 
such havoc to France during the past 
three decades is marching again, and 
there is little to check it. 





PARIS, 1951: POLITICAL POSTERS... 
“Me? I'll go fishing. Nothing will get me to the polls.” 
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Everybody complains about the high 
cost of Government and kicks about 
taxes, even though a lot of people never 
bother to pay them. It is an accepted 
fact that the farmers don’t pay their 
taxes. Neither do the newly rich famj. 
lies. Laborers and white-collar workers 
say they are the only people who pay up 
—since their taxes are deducted from 
their pay envelopes. 

Government expenses are going up, 
but the Government couldn't possibly 
muster the votes needed to bring new 
tax increases. So the deficit is growing— 
and the likelihood of more inflation. 

Politics, in this atmosphere, is regard- 
ed as something to treat with suspicion 
and scorn. There is little enthusiasm for 
campaigning. Posters and handbills at- 
tract little attention. Except for the Com- 
munists, all parties are hard pressed for 
campaign funds. 

General de Gaulle presents himself 
as the savior of France—without speci- 
fying how he intends to go about it. He 
attacks the Government for being weak 
in the face of the Americans, but he asks 
for more U.S. aid. Social problems, he 
says, are to be solved by profit sharing 
and worker-management councils—both 
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of which already exist to some extent. 
He promises to increase industrial pro- 
ductivity by “restoring confidence.” The 
pressing financial problems he leaves un- 
touched. 

His speaking style is restrained, hu- 
morless and lacking in eloquence. He 
shows none of the dramatic flair of a 
Hitler or Mussolini. His audiences listen 
attentively, but with no show of en- 
thusiasm. No hysteria attends a De 
Gaulle meeting. 

The Communists promise peace and 
bread, and offer their support to all par- 
ties that will work to unify Germany and 
get the Americans out of France. Com- 
munism in France seems to be a way of 
expressing anger at the way things are 
going, rather than a doctrine of revolu- 
tion. Many peasants vote Communist be- 
cause they have been promised higher 
prices or more land. Many workers vote 
Communist because they expect higher 
wages, not because they are devoted to 
the class struggle. But the leadership of 
the French Communist Party is tied to 
Moscow and will do Moscow’s bidding. 

The Government coalition of Cath- 
olic, Radical and Socialist parties is 
fighting against the Communists on the 
left and De Gaulle on the right. The 
center parties do not risk coming out in 
defense of the present Government, but 
limit themselves to the defense of the 
republican system. Within these parties, 
the trend is toward the right and away 
from Government subsidies, controls and 
nationalization. 
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The man on the street is sure the Russians can march in if they choose 
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A big and undetermined factor in the 
coming election will be the votes of the 
women of France, casting ballots for the 
second time in history. They have the 
overwhelming majority—13 million eligi- 
ble women voters against 11.4 million 
men. According to a survey made in 
1949, more women support the right- 
wing parties than the left. But there are 
fanatical Communists among France’s 
factory girls and other women workers. 

Promise of peace is the only plank 
to which all parties subscribe emphati- 
cally, but the average Frenchman doesn’t 
talk much about war or peace. The dan- 
ger of war has been around for a long 
time. The man in the street is sure that 
the Russians can march in if they choose. 
And he knows he can’t escape. He hears, 
with obvious resentment, of rich men 
transferring their wealth to Casablanca, 
just in case trouble comes. But such 
refuge is not possible for him. 

He realizes that France needs an 
Army, but he doesn’t believe for a min- 
ute that the Army could stop an inva- 
sion. The Army itself has lost much of 
its popular support. A Frenchman will 
tell you that in the last war the real fight- 
ing was done by civilians—the under- 
ground—not by regular troops. He sees 
the need for military aid from U.S., but 
dislikes seeing U.S. troops in his village. 

Most Frenchmen would be for any- 
thing, any plan that would assure peace. 
Otherwise, they don’t have much use for 
international schemes. The Atlantic Pact 
is regarded as something awesome here: 





. .. ARE PREOCCUPIED WITH FOOD ... 


too many foreigners sticking their heads 
into French affairs, too much risk of pro- 
voking those Russians whose secret po- 
lice are reputed to be worse than the 
Nazis. Such death camps as Buchenwald 
still are living memories to the French. 

Skepticism about world affairs is cur- 
rently being expressed in a popular epi- 
gram. An optimist, the saying goes, is a 
man who is a friend of the U.S.; a pessi- 
mist is a man who is a friend of Russia; 
a realist is a man who is a friend of the 
Germans. 

Under this national atmosphere, would 
the French fight another war? The ques- 
tion, often asked, produces a mixed an- 
swer. Yes, probably, if they were attacked 
directly. But they are not willing to fight 
and die in a war in some faraway place. 
The sense of military glory, the attrac- 
tion of the colors, has faded. The young 
men who used to flock to military acad- 
emies now pick out more peaceful 
careers. 

The idea of the nation of grand tradi- 
tions, represented by the monuments, 
street names and triumphal arches, has 
no base in, present-day France. The 
great past has become a matter of senti- 
ment. Frenchmen don’t talk with spirit 
of the old days of military prestige. 

When the talk turns to war now they 
shrug and say something like this: If 
Germany comes under Russian domina- 
tion, resistance in France will be hope- 
less. And watch those Communists, any- 


way. They can sabotage any mobiliza- 
tion 


any time Moscow wants them to. 
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NEW DRAFT: 


Reservists, students, bride- 
grooms, fathers, all have their 
service outlook changed by a 
new draft. 

Service will be cut for some, 
made longer for others. 

UMT is out for now. The draft, 
though, goes on. You may find 
your standing changed under the 
new rules. 

New draft, in final compromise, is 


peppered with little twists and 
changes that can mean a lot to indi- 


viduals. To show where everybody 


stands, who wins and who loses: 

Inactive and Volunteer Reservists 
win some advantage, though less than 
they had hoped. Officers and enlisted 
men must be released on request after 
17 months of active duty—if they served 
12 months between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Sept. 7, 1945. Men recalled in Septem- 
ber, 1950, for instance, will get out in 
February, 1952, at the latest. A few 
specialists can be held longer, but only 
if they are individually named by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Enlisted men in this group already 
had been promised early release; the 
new rule makes it a legal obligation to 
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For UMT: another wait 
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WINNERS AND LOSERS 


Longer Term for Some Reservists, Draftees 


release them. And the new cutoff date is 
a real break for officers. They were to 
serve 24 months under old rules. After 
release, enlisted men whose Reserve 
enlistments have expired may cut all 
connections with the armed forces, in- 
cluding Reserves, if they wish. 

Organized Reservists, Guardsmen 
lose under the plan. They now can be 
held on active duty 24 months, where 
21 was the limit. Those who started 
active duty in November, 1950, for 
example, mostly will not get home until 
December, 1952. 

Army officers with World War II 
commissions, in Reserves or not, keep 
their commissions until further notice. 
There is no change in the President's 
power to order a former officer back to 
duty if an emergency requires it. 

Air Force officers of World War II, 
similarly, remain commissioned. Actually, 
neither the Army nor AF intends to call 
many officers who had no postwar train- 
ing, except in case of bigger war. 

Naval Reserve officers also remain 
subject to call. But only Organized Re- 
serve officers will be taken in any num- 
bers. ' 

Veterans of World War Il continue 
to be draft exempt. 

Men over 25 also keep their draft- 
exempt status. 

Men deferred after the law’s enact- 
ment, for farm work or other jobs, lose 
under the new rules in this sense: They 
will remain liable for induction until they 
reach 35. Under the old rules they be- 
came draft exempt at 26. 

College students who accept a defer- 
ment after the law is enacted will lose 
in the same way. Example: Say a man 
deferred to finish school is graduated in 
1952 as an engineer, at 21. He would face 
14 years of draft liability, to 1966, unless 
the regulation is softened in years ahead 
—as it could be. 

Fathers will continue to be deferred 
as in the past. But those who were classi- 
fied 1-A before they became fathers can 
be drafted at the discretion of a local 
board. 

Married men without children defi- 
nitely lose by the changed rules. They 
no longer will qualify for deferment just 
because they're married. 

Volunteers in the armed forces, serv- 
ing regular hitches, will continue to be 
liable for an extra year of active duty. 
The. President’s power to lengthen en- 
listments is extended to July, 1953. This 
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REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 
For Congress: a compromise 


means that youths who signed up for 
four years, in 1947, 1948 and _ before 
July, 1949, will have to serve five years 
if needed. 

Draftees in service lose. They will 
have to serve 24 months, instead of 21, 
and will be part of the Reserves for an- 
other six years, making the total obliga- 
tion eight years. Total has been six years. 

Youths of 19, 20 and 21 will live w- 
der the coming draft system until July ], 
1955, at least. That’s the expiration date 
for the new plan. 

18-year-olds will register at 18, be 
eligible at 18%. A draft board can’t take 
a youth under 19 until it exhausts the 
supply of older men. Youths under 19 
must be called in age order, oldest first. 

17-year-olds are to be left in doubt 
about their future. The new plan will not 
start universal military training for al 
youths as they reach 18. The plan mere 
ly provides that Congress must accent 
reject UMT late in 1951 or early in 1952 
A commission is to be appointed to ret 
ommend a UMT plan. 

Compromise draft will please fev. 
The military didn’t get UMT. Reservist 
will not be let out as early as they wished. 
Colleges are unhappy about the changel 
status of deferred students. But Senatot 
Richard Russell and Representative Cal 
Vinson, architects of the compromise, S% 
the plan is the best that Congress wil 
accept at this time. 
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..- leading the Nation in INDUSTRIAL Construction 


Since the end of World War II, contracts 
have been awarded for more than 880 
million dollars in new industrial build- 
ing in the area served by our company. 
Even more startling —industrialists are 
now planning 1.1 billion dollars of addi- 
tional new plants in the Gulf South... 
nearly one-fourth of the new industry 


proposed for the entire nation, according 


SERVING THE 








Major expansion project now under way at The Dow Chemical Company, 
Freeport, Texas—another industrial customer of United Gas 





to Engineering News-Record reports. 
Our place in this great industrial expan- 
sion is to build and maintain the facili- 
ties necessary to provide adequate, 
dependable supplies of natural gas. If 
fuel is a problem in your operations, 
communicate with our Industrial Devel- 
opment Director, Post Office Box 1407, 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 





Add prestige to your deliveries with 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS! 


Whatever you haul or deliver, a 1951 Chevrolet 
Advance-Design Truck tells people a lot about 
your business—and it’s all good! 

It looks successful, modern, efficient. It’s a 
travelling advertisement that makes a favorable 
impression everywhere it goes. 

What’s more, a Chevrolet Truck reflects your 
good judgment. It’s engineered and built to 
do your particular job and do it at 
rock-bottom cost of operation and upkeep. The 
list price of a Chevrolet truck is less than any 


truck of comparable specifications and it 
brings the highest resale value, traditionally, of 
any truck in the low-price field. 

Let Chevrolet Advance-Design Trucks, with 
their great Valve-in-Head Thriftmaster or Load- 
master engines, take over on your truck assign- 
ments. They look like good business because they 
are good business .. . and your Chevrolet dealer 
can show you why. See him now. Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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>> Joseph Stalin is losing his grip on Italy, taking a shellacking in Korea, 

but, by seizing Tibet, is pushing his Soviet empire towards southernmost limits 
Stalin's gains in Tibet may in time prove as important as his losses 
His losses in Italy confirm the general trend against him in Western 

U.S. and allies are able to contain Communism there. But in Asia, with 


of Asia. 
in Korea. 


Europe. 
China under his thumb, Stalin can go on expanding, making easy conquests. 


>> To show you why this Communist conquest of Tibet is so important..... 

Communist troops, under Chinese-Tibetan agreement signed at Peiping, can 
now patrol Tibet's boundaries with India, Burma, Pakistan. 

Stalin, in other words, won't be thousands of miles away tn Moscow. He'll 
be just over the border, with a gun in one hand and a bomb in the other. 

Soviet air base in Tibet, within 300 miles of New Delhi, India's capital, 
can now be developed. Preliminary surveys have already been made. 

Soviet A-bomb, held in readiness on this Tibetan air base, can be quite a 
persuasive argument with weak governments of South Asia, including India. 

Moscow's agents, operating from Tibetan bases as well as inside victim 
countries, can speed up infiltration of army and police, as in India. 

Incidents, excuses for Communist rough stuff, are already in preparation. 
Maps published in Peiping dispute existing boundaries of China, indicate China 
before long may claim pieces of India, Pakistan and Burma. 














>> Choice before Premier Nehru of India and others in South Asia sooner or 
later will probably come down to this: Either sign up with Stalin as satellite, 
or risk internal revolution, stirred up by Communists, possibly in combination 
with invasion by Communist troops and planes poised along the border. 

This wasn't ‘the future Premier Nehru had in mind for India. Up until now 
he's credited Russia and China with peaceful intentions. He's said U.S. didn't 
understand events in Asia. It's possible Nehru will now change his tune. 


>> On the surface, conquest of Tibet appears as a Chinese job, all done by 
Chinese Communist troops and Chinese-Tibetan negotiators in Peiping. 
Actually, it's a partnership job, with Mao Tse-tung of China the front man 
and Joseph Stalin staying in the background. But Stalin is senior partner. 
Troops had no real fighting to do. They just put in an appearance. 
Softening-up process really began in 1947, when Mongols trained in Moscow 
Slipped into Tibet to spread Moscow's line. They found Tibet easy picking. 
Main Soviet job, begun last year, was to survey Tibet for air-base sites 


and minerals, especially uranium. Indications are they found what they wanted. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


But air bases, uranium mines will be run by Stalin, not by Mao Tse-tung. 





>> Notion that Tibet is inaccessible, of no use to anybody, isn't quite so. 
Soviet air base apparently is to be located on high plain between two lakes at 
altitude of 15,000 feet. Natural landing strips are plentiful. Flying weather 
is good nine months of the year. Gas will have to be flown in, but enough can 
be to make Soviet air power a threat to India. Ground troops, in addition, can 
negotiate several passes to South.....Stalin, at least, sees uses for Tibet. 














>> In Italy, things aren't going Stalin's way. Trend against Communists is 
Strong. In local elections throughout Northern Italy, first since 1946..... 

Communists, who in 1946 won control of 15 major cities and 1,170 local gov- 
ernments in all, have lost 10 of these major cities and 775 localities. This 
cuts them back to 5 big cities in Northern Italy, 395 local governments. 

Anti-Communists, who in 1946 controlled only 13 major cities and 1,565 local 
governments, now control 23 of 28 large cities and 2,340 of 2,735 local govern- 
ments in Northern Italy. Anti-Communists, after turning back Communist bid for 
national power in 1948, now are trimming Communist wings in provinces. 

Communist defeat costs them important cities like Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Genoa--where U.S. military Supplies land. Communist stronghold, important rail 
junction of Bologna, stays Communist--unless recount reverses first returns. 














>> Strange fact about Italian elections that while Communists have taken a 
licking, so has Premier de Gasperi's Christian Democratic Party. 

Anti-Communist victory stems from fact that four anti-Communist parties 
pooled their votes, something they didn't do in 1946. But within this coalition, 
de Gasperi's party lost some of ground it won in 1948 parliamentary elections. 

Italian voters, in other words, don't like Communists as much as they did, 
but don't like their Government as much, either. Shift of voters is away from 
Government toward non-Communist left and to lesser extent toward Fascists. Ex- 
planation: Italians' need for jobs, land, better living conditions. 











>> As U.S. observers in Rome size up meaning of these elections..... 

Italian labor, concentrated in industrial cities of Northern Italy, long 
counted on by Stalin as key to communizing Italy, now is turning against Stalin 
and his Communists. Militarily, it's a blow to Stalin. Northern Italy is most 
strategic part, heavily industrialized, easiest for Stalin to move into in time 
of war. Communist strength can now be expected to slide downhill. Kicked out 
of office, Communists can't use local patronage and funds to tighten grip on 
area. Anti-Communist hold on Italy, for first time since war, extends to local 
as well as national governments. Italy, despite biggest Communist Party outside 
Iron Curtain, keeps pulling away from Moscow, moving nearer Washington. 














>> Radio Moscow has a new morale-builder for Soviet listeners. Television, it 
appears, was really a Russian invention after all. Russian professor dreamed up 
the idea in 1907. Western version, that a German laid basis for television back 
in 1884, has no standing in Moscow. What's more, Moscow says Russians will have 
color television any day now. Only catch is most Russians don't know what tele- 
vision is. Russia has only two stations, 150,000 receivers. U.S. has 107 TV 
transmitters, 12.5 million receivers--one for every 12 persons. 
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Cartons that could 
sail the Seven Seas ... A water-resisting glue line for laminating solid 


fibre board for the manufacture of cartons... the answer to boxes that must carry 
bottles of liquid or travel in places with high humidity...another problem solved 
by Glidden soybean research. This is the latest of many products that 
have come from the discovery of Glidden Alpha Protein*—the first pure 


isolated vegetable protein ever to be made available to industry. From 









Glidden leadership in its never-ending search for new benefits 
from the soybean have come, and are coming, many other 

discoveries for better industrial products, better 
foods, as well as dramatic developments 


in the field of pharmaceuticals. 






xe 
; In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH is helping 
industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products— 
and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 

—yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 

Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 
Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 

Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 
PAINTS: Spred Satin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 
Spray-Day-Lite:; Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 





Another new Glidden Achievement Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes * SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; 
th h PL dR h Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits: Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 
roug anne esearc and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers * FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 


Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 

Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors: Litharge; Red Lead: Euston* 

White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals * METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 

Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Tyne Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite * NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine: Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 

© 1951. The Glidden Company * Trademark Registered Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guai-a-phene and Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 
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Snags in Military Planning ... Joint Chiefs Hemmed In 
By Rigid System... President Gets ‘Filtered’ Decisions 


Many Americans are looking to four 
top military men to guide the nation out 
of its present troubles. These men are 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—commanding 
officers of Army, Navy and Air Force— 
and their Chairman, General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley. They are ex- 
perienced strategists and planners. But 
few realize that the JCS have virtually no 
participation in the making of basic de- 
cisions affecting their own fields. 

As a matter of practice, the Joint 
Chiefs are without direct access legally 
to the President or the policy-making 
National Security Council. JCS recom- 
mendations can be disregarded or amend- 
ed, and the service heads, individually or 
as a group, are effectively barred from 
defending their positions in their own 
words. This is especially true of the 
Navy and, to a lesser extent, of the Air 
Force. 

This situation is beginning to rankle. 
It has been brought into the open by 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, the JCS 
Navy man. Before a congressional com- 
mittee, he complained of an “increasing 
tendency” to have JCS advice and rec- 
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ommendations passed upward to Presi- 
dent Truman by intermediaries, a process 
in which meanings may be lost or ob- 
scured, 

“This tendency,” the Admiral said, 
“has obvious disadvantages for all con- 
cerned.” 

To many observers in the Pentagon, his 
remarks make it clear that the National 
Defense Act, the unification law, is not 
working out as was expected, and that 
the Navy, still outnumbered by other 
services, cannot make its influence felt in 
Washington or its strength felt in the Far 
East. 

As things are working out, some Penta- 
gon critics point out: 

Army dominant. Men whose first 
thought is for the Army are at the top 
of the military establishment. 

First, there is President Truman, who 
can’t forget his World War I hitch in 
the Artillery. 

Then comes Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, who, after 50 years 
in the Army, holds what is intended to 
be a civilian position. His advice counts 
heavily with Mr. Truman. 





MARSHALL: ARMY 
At the top, a preponderance of ground-force experts 


In third position is Genera] Bradley 
also an Army veteran. He presides 0, - 
the JCS, takes part in their discussions 
but does not vote. He transmits Cg 
recommendations through Secretary May. 
shall to the President. 

Below this high echelon are the Joint 
Chiefs, themselves: 

Gen..J. Lawton Collins, the aggres. 
sive Army Chief of Staff, is part of the 
Marshall-Bradley team, a protégé of 
both. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, AF Chief 
of Staff, closely tied with the Army 
group says he has a “shoestring” air 
force when it is compared with U.S. 
world-wide commitments. He and the 
Army have combined in the past to 
override the Navy. 

Admiral Sherman asserts the U.S. has 
the strongest Navy in history, except. 
ing the World War II period, and thinks 
it could be used more effectively in the 
Far East, especially by blockading China, 
if America’s allies would agree to such 
a course. 

Decisions. The JCS meet several times 
a week. They are designated by law as 
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BRADLEY: ARMY 





—Harris & Ewing, Acme 


SHERMAN: NAVY 
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The money 


he needed 


with him 





moved around 


N EMPLOYEE of an automobile sales and 
A service agency in Buffalo, New York, tried 
to keep on working although he was not in 
good health. 

He finally broke down and was taken from 
his home in Buffalo to a Veterans Hospital in 
another town. Following hospitalization, he 
convalesced at a relative’s home in Ohio. 

The man was insured for weekly sickness 
benefits under a Group Insurance Plan set up 
and administered for his employer by The 
Travelers. Travelers Claim men at the three 
locations followed his progress. And the money 
he needed so much during his illness was paid 
to him every week on the dot—at home, at the 
hospital, and at his relative’s. 

As this case illustrates, sick or injured em- 
ployees are not always in easy reach of your 
office. Sometimes they must travel about. Often 
employees are far from home when misfortune 
strikes. 

But if they are insured with The Travelers, 
claims under your benefit plan can be checked 
thoroughly and then paid promptly—no matter 
where your employees happen to be. 





For The Travelers maintains 203 claim offices 


—many more than are maintained by any 
other company writing Group Insurance. Each 
of these offices is fully staffed with Travelers 
Claim men. 

In fact, over 2000 people in The Travelers 
devote their full time to Claim work, and ninety 
per cent of them are located in the field. 

Let your Travelers agent or broker tell you 
more about Travelers Personalized Claim Serv- 
ice and how it can increase the value of your 
benefit plan—to you and your employees. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insur- 
ance public in the United States since 1864 and in 
Canada since 1865. 

















Sharp Pencils 
reveal 


Useful Data 





Advertisers of industrial and 
consumer products designed 
for the quality market are 
using very sharp pencils 
nowadays in the evaluation 
of magazines ... Many 
already know that in order 
to secure complete advertis- 
ing coverage of their primary 
market, it is essential to be 


represented in the pages of 
U.S.News & World Report 


—for this basic reason— 


no other news magazine, 
no other management magazine, 


and no combination of any of them 





covers to any appreciable extent the 


same people who subscribe to 


U.S.News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* 


This magazine covers inten- 
sively an important, largely 
NON-duplicated market of 


more than 


425.000 
Very Important PURCHASERS 





* Useful News for Important People * 
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People of the Week 





the principal military advisers of the 
President, the National Security Council 
(NSC) and the Secretary of Defense. 
They have the task of allocating men 
and supplies between the war in Asia 
and European defenses. They are en- 
gaged in a constant revision of strategic 
aims as dictated by events and condi- 
tions. 

When the JCS reach agreement on a 
proposed course of action, General Brad- 
ley so informs Secretary Marshall, who 
tells the President. There is no question- 
ing of Marshall’s and Bradley's effort to 
be rigidly fair. But the decision, when it 
reaches the President, has been: filtered 
through two Army minds, with perhaps 
unavoidable shifts of emphasis. Admiral 
Sherman says there is too much “syn- 
thesizing” of JCS views. 

In recent months, the JCS have had 
few if any fundamental disagreements. 
Battling among themselves largely ceased 
when, because of the Korean war, Con- 
gress began granting virtually all the ap- 
propriation requests. Agreement on a 
course of action, however, often involves 
much discussion, compromise and _ in- 
dividual reservations. 

President Truman and the Security 
Council, before applying or discarding a 
JCS decision, should have, it is felt by 
many military men, the benefit of the 
discussion, thinking and reservations that 
went into it. But the service heads have 
no avenue of access to the President or 
the Council. 

Mr. Truman, recognizing the prob- 
lem, has said the service heads, singly 
or together, were welcome to come to 
him with their difficulties at any time. 
This, however, would involve going 
over the heads of Secretary Marshall 
and General Bradley, something mili- 
tary men do not readily do. 

General Bradley sees Secretary Mar- 
shall daily, sometimes more than once. 
Several times a week General Bradley 
calls at the White House often accom- 
panied by Secretary Marshall. But the 
purpose of the visit usually is to brief 
President Truman on events in Korea, 
not to discuss pending actions. 

NSC in action. Subject to Mr. Tru- 
man’s approval, the NSC makes over- 
all military policy. It consists of the 
President, Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley, Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson, Secretary Marshall and_ the 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

Several others attend the weekly 
meetings, by invitation, including Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder; Mobili- 
zation Director Charles E. Wilson; W. 
Averell Harriman, Mr. Truman’s deputy 
on foreign affairs; Lieut. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith, head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and Sidney W. Souers, a presi- 


——e 


dential consultant who once was execy. 
tive secretary of NSC. 

General Bradley usually attends, by 
invitation, to backstop Secretary Mar 
shall. If questions are asked regarding 
JCS attitudes, he answers them. But jf 
is highly unusual for Admiral Sherman, 
General Vandenberg or General Colling? 
to be present and speak his own views,” 

Army dominance in NSC is turther 
accentuated by the fact that Marshal} 
Bradley and General Smith, another old) 
Army man, usually find themselves ig 
accord. Each -has a distinguished war 
record, and their combined prestige) 
with the President often proves an 
overwhelming factor. 

As events have turned out, some ob 
servers think, General Bradley has be 
come the top uniformed officer of all the: 
services, a general Chief of Staff, an idea 
that was rejected by Congress. He works) 
closely with Secretary Marshall, a gen 
eral in a civilian job. ‘With Marshalls 
backing, Bradley’s orders stick. 

Re-examination. So, under the sys 
tem, as it has evolved, dissatisfactions 
are developing. General Collins, as Army 
Chief of Staff, is content. Genera! Van- 
denberg, who usually can get Army back 
ing for his projects, nevertheless is said 
to be not entirely pleased. And Admiral 
Sherman apparently feels that he is cut 
off and that the potentialities of his 
service are neglected. 

For one thing, the Admiral thinks hig 
Navy is strong enough for operations 
around the globe. He apparently is frus 
trated by the belief that the other Joint} 
Chiefs do not consider the Air Force and 
Army to be capable as yet of world-wide 
undertakings, and so are not taking full 
advantage of the Navy’s power all around) 
the world. : 

In addition, the dominant JCS blog 
holds firmly that Europe, not Asia, is the} 
more important theater of action, an is 
sue fundamental to the MacArthur casé 
Admiral Sherman puts Europe first, tod 
but, apparently, he feels that naval powé 
available for action against China is né 
being used. 

In some respects, the situation has 
verted to that of early unification day§ 
when Air Force and Army rejected 
Navy’s supercarrier and Admiral Low 
E. Denfeld, Sherman’s predecessor, wé 
removed for opposing Administratio 
policies. 

The same controversy is building 
again. President Truman could ease 
materially by calling on the JCS for the 
individual views, inviting them to 
with NSC. But he does not choose to ¢ 
so. What the Joint Chiefs want is a statt 
tory access to the President and NS@ 
membership. Congress is watching ang 
listening. Re-examination of the who 
system apparently lies ahead. 
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Smarter looking! Smarter riding! Smarter driving! 
It’s Oldsmobile’s all-new, all-time great—the Super “88” 
for 1951! Look over the superb new styling of this dramatic new car. 
Relax in the luxury of the bigger, wider, smarter Body by Fisher. 
Test the flashing power of the new gas-saving “Rocket” Engine! 
Thrill to the silken-soft ride of Oldsmobile’s all-new 
chassis . . . the magic driving ease of new Hydra-Matic*. 
Only then will you know: you’ve found a new and smarter 


way to go... in Oldsmobile’s sensational new Super “88”! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


"ROCKET" 


Above, Oldsmobile Super 88" Holiday Coupé. * Hydra- 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 





AFULL* COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTIST, PETER HELCK, N.A.,..0N LARGER SIZE SUITABLE FOR FRAMING... WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST TOALH 





STRIPPED OF EXCESS weight by wide 
use of aluminum, Navy’s new Super 
P-T Boat design combines high speed 
with strength to take sea’s pounding. 
Prototype boat, built before World 
War II, is still sound after more than 
10 years in salt water. 


Again.. the most important city 
along the road we live on 








This road we live on is called Co-operation. It is sixty- 
three years long, and grows wider every time Alcoa people 
go more than halfway, to help someone. 


Once more, Washington has become the most important 
city on our road. For the decisions made there determine 
the future of the world’s free people, whose freedom will 
depend, in part, upon industries like ours. 


Those you sent to this city as your elected representatives 
are again finding Alcoa ready to go more than halfway. 
Expanding our production of metal. Seeking out those 
places where our knowledge can help speed rearmament. 


If Government regulations prevent your getting all the 

aluminum you want for civilian products, remember that 

modern, high-speed war demands aluminum in almost every- 

thing that moves. Equipment that floats ... equipment THE RADAR NETWORK that will protect 

that rolls . . . as well as that which flies. America uses strong, light aluminum for 

And remember, with every pound of civilian aluminum a —_ nomen. 0 ~ hundreds of 
f : inds of communication equipment for 

available goes our full co-operation. We'll go more than Army, Navy, Air Force. 

halfway to help you make the most of it. ALUMINUM 

COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2192F Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


A business built ow Co-operation 








ONE OF THE 21 Government aluminum 
plants built by Alcoa during World War 
Il was “Hurricane Creek”. We aided ihe 
Government to dispose of it and others, 
by granting Uncle Sam the right to use 
four of our basic patents, royalty-free. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL GIANT—The Consolidated B-36 
is the world's largest bomber. It can carry a 10,000 
pound bomb load to a target 5,000 miles away, drop 
it and return to base. Equipped with 6 Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major engines of 3,800h.p., each, and four J-47 
jet engines, it has a top speed of over 435 m.p.h. and 
flies at an altitude of more than 45,000 feet. 














= PANGE: Anywhere on Earth 
and Your Air foree has it! 


Performance of America’s Long-Range Bombers Proves Again That: 
“All the years of work are worth it 
when the prize is air supremacy” 


N THE PRESENT EMERGENCY, Amer- 
I ica holds a priceless advantage in 
the ability of its long-range bombers 
to deliver a heavy bomb load any- 
where on earth. As America gears up 
to produce the required quantity of 
bombers, it can be thankful for the 
years of work that have gone into 
insuring their quality. 


THIS woRK started ten long years 
ago—when intercontinental bombers 
were just a gleam in the Air Force’s 
eye. In 1941, far-sighted military air- 
men called for designs of an aircraft 


THE WASP MAJOR ENGINE was first conceived 
by Pratt & Whitney in 1940. After hundreds of 
th ds of engi ing man-hours—designing, 
building and pre-testing 23,000 parts—the first 
experimental engine went on test. An experi- 
mental model was first test flown in 1942, 





United Aircratt 


CORPORATION 


ERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES « HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS FOR THE 
ED STATES ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD 


capable of carrying devastating bomb 
loads from advanced bases or from 
the U. S. itself to targets halfway 
around the world. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE started the 
design of a new bomber with the then 
unheard-of range of 10,000 miles. 
Boeing, producer of the famous For- 
tresses, planned ways of extending 
the range of its bombers. The Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft was already at work on a 
new engine capable of providing the 
unprecedented power that both of 


IN 1944, this engine made aircraft history by 
being the first to develop 3,000 h.p. in an official 
150-hour test. But this was only the end of the 
beginning. Ahead lay a $40,000,000 program 
of further development and test on this one type 
of engine to ready it for quantity production, 


these projects would require. 


IN 1948, the world’s first interconti- 
nental bombers were delivered to the 
Air Force. Into their development 
had gone over eight years and liter- 
ally millions of man-hours of engi- 
neering effort. 


But thanks to that effort—and to 
the foresight of military strategists 
—it is your Air Force which now has 
the Consolidated B-36 and the Boeing 
B-50. . . and a vital margin of supe- 
riority in the performance of its 
long-range bombers. 


THE MOST POWERFUL PISTON ENGINE in the 
world, the Wasp Major now has a maximum out- 
put of 3,800 h.p. with still more to come. Pratt & 
Whitney is rapidly expanding its production and 
has also licensed the Ford.Motor Company (at 
no royalty) to build the Wasp Major. 





. * 
NOTE TO ENGINEERS 


United Aircraft now needs expe- 
rienced engineers in many cate- 
gories. Write to our Personnel 
Director, stating your complete 
qualifications. 








* 





EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











LESS STEEL FOR CIVILIANS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES R. HOOK 


Chairman of the Board, Armco Steel Corporation 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can the U.S. carry on a 
large-scale defense program and still meet the 
needs of its civilian economy? 

Will the steel industry, now expanding at a 
rapid rate, be able to find enough materials to 
keep production going full tilt? And when war 
needs slacken, what will happen to the industry 
as cutbacks appear? 

To get the answers to these vital questions, and 
to get a management view of labor problems in 
the steel industry, U.S. News & World Report 
conducted this interview with Charles R. Hook, 
chairman of the board of the Armco Steel Corp., 
of Middletown, Ohio. 





CHARLES R. Hook started as $2-a-week office 
boy, switched to mill laborer, worked nights for 
nothing to learn “roll turning,’ became a fore 
man. Since 1948 he has been chairman of Armco 
Steel Corp., seventh largest U.S. steel producer. 

President Roosevelt named him to study labor 
conditions abroad, and, in wartime, to a group 
that helped plan the War Labor Board. Presi- 
dent Truman in 1945 put him on the Interna- 
tional Labor Relations Committee. 

Mr. Hook heads the Labor Policy Committee 
of the Commerce Department’s Business Advis- 
ory Council. He was president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in 1938. 











Q About when, in your opinion, Mr. Hook, will 
there be enough steel for everyone who wants to buy 
steel? 

A As soon as the defense program is stopped or 
materially curtailed, then there will be plenty of steel 
for everybody. 

Q What portion of steel output soon will be going 
for arms or related industries? 

A Sometime in the third quarter it is expected that 
75 per cent of total production will go for these pur- 
poses, but the percentages will vary widely with re- 
spect to specific products—all the way from 10 per 
cent to 100 per cent of capacity for producing a 
particular product will be required to carry out Na- 
tional Production Authority instructions: It is nec- 
essary for steel consumers to understand that latter 
figure. Otherwise, they will be at a loss to understand 
why they can procure so little of a particular product 
unless they have an NPA allocation. 

Q Is this a good deal more than had seemed prob- 
able? 

A Yes. 

Q Where will the cutback for civilian users be 
felt most? 

A The cutback for civilian users, in my opinion, 
will be felt most by producers of consumer durable 
goods. such as automobiles, household equipment and 
so forth. 

Q How do you figure out the allocation of steel as 
between civilian and defense needs? 

A Well, that’s very simple, because defense needs 
come first, and what’s left over we allocate to our 


civilian customers in the proportion in which they 
have been getting material from us during our base 
period. 

Q Can you say, if 15 per cent of the finished-steel 
output should go into direct military requirements in 
1951, that there would be enough steel remaining to 
support related industries without too seriously dis- 
locating the ‘civilian economy? 

A Yes—except in certain special types of steels 
where the critically short metals and alloys are used. 

If 15 per cent of the finished-steel output should go 
to direct defense in 1951, which is more than official 
estimates have as yet indicated are needed for direct 
military requirements, it would mean that about 12 
million tons of current annual shipments out of 80 mil- 
lion tons of finished steel would be used for direct mil- 
itary purposes. 

It is well to note that capacity will have been in- 
creased enough in the last three years alone so that by 
the end of 1951 we will have more than 14 million tons 
of additional finished steel which could go into direct 
military requirements without dislocation of civilian 
output. ; 

I have maintained right along that, regardless of the 
size of the defense program, there will be enough steel 
to carry on our civilian economy at a high level. 

Q Do you think that the steel industry on the 
whole is satisfied with the kind of regulation that is 
being imposed? 

A Do you mean with the operation of NPA? 

Q Yes— 

A If you had asked me that question a month ago I 
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75 Per Cent of Production to Military ... Capacity Output 


Through 1953 ... Russia: The Second Largest Producer 


would have said “Yes.” However, today, controls are 
beginning to build up to the point that it would appear 
steel distribution will be regimented 100 per cent by 
the end of this year. This to us is unnecesary and un- 
desirable when it is indicated that only about 15 per 
cent of the steel industry’s output is needed for the 
current direct military program. 

Q Do you think that the people to whom you sup- 
ply steel are satisfied that the allocation is on a proper 
basis? Have you heard of any complaints? 

A That’s difficult for me to say. All that I can say 
in that respect is that in an informal conference of a 
group talking about steel and asking questions, with 
such people as oil men, large users of pipes, and users 
of stainless steel, and so on, every one of them said, 
“Now, while we would all like to have more, we think 
that the steel industry has done a good job and is fair 
in its distribution and is trying in every way they can 
to take care of the hardship cases.” 

Q Is there to be enough iron ore to meet all needs? 

A My answer is “Yes.” 

Q How vital is to be the ore of Labrador and Vene- 
zuela? 

A It will be very important. 

Q Will taconite be processed on a rapidly growing 
scale to use this country’s lower-grade ores? 

A Definitely yes. 

Q Will there be plenty of manganese, for sure, to 
supply the steel industry? 

A Yes, provided our foreign sources of supply are 
not cut off. 

Q Is there a chance that the lower-grade manga- 
nese of this country will be processed? 

A Large amounts of money are presently being 
spent on research and development for this purpose 
so the answer is “Yes.” 

Q What if India should clamp down on shipments? 

A That would present a very serious problem, in 
my opinion. 


Shortages Worry the Industry 

Q Are raw materials a real worry for the steel in- 
dustry? 

A With respect to such details as cobalt, chromi- 
um, tungsten and nickel for alloy steels, the answer 
is “Yes.” I should also include zinc, sulphuric acid 
and certain refractories. Sufficient scrap is essential 
to maintain capacity operations—in fact, it is of vital 
importance, and presents a real worry. However, I 
think there is enough scrap in the country, provided 
€veryone who is in possession of this valuable com- 
modity will co-operate and see that it is gathered and 
shipped to market. 


Q Is there going to be enough iron ore and scrap 
to assure the output which is our goal? 

A There is no question in my mind, with all the 
plans that are under way, that we are going to have 
enough iron ore to take care of the big expansion 
program. Now with respect to scrap—that’s another 
matter, and is, of course, a very serious matter. And 
I hope that the people in all walks of life will realize 
that anything and everything that they can do to in- 
fluence the gathering of thousands of tons of scrap 
which are lying around is vital. I hope they will use 
their influence in their communities in every way 
they can to help this accumulation of scrap which 
will be so badly needed. 


Search for Enough Raw Materials 

Q Is steel going to be limited by its raw materials? 

A Well, of course, our ingot production depends 
upon getting enough of the raw materials which we 
need. Everybody realizes that, and our plans, of 
course, are being vigorously prosecuted to increase 
the amount of ferromanganese, for instance, and oth- 
er materials that will be badly needed. I think some 
way or other we are going to get through, but we may 
have some shortages from time to time. In the end, 
however, I think we will be able to get the materials 
that are necessary to carry out the program we have 
in mind. 

Q How would it appeal to you to have the anti- 
trust laws, as well as the Taft-Hartley law, suspended 
during the period of emergency? 

A I don’t think there is any reason for suspending 
either. 

Q Do you see any need of special legislation by 
Congress to set up any new machinery for the han- 
dling of labor disputes? 

A I think that if the present laws are faithfully fol- 
lowed and administered there is no need at the pres- 
ent time for any change in legislation, unless some 
of the improvements that were recommended, for 
instance, by Senator Taft, to the Taft-Hartley bill, 
could be put into effect. 

Q Aren't we in danger, on the other hand, of run- 
ning into some large strikes, such as you had in the 
steel industry when as much as 10 million tons of 
steel was lost through a strike? 

A I think the situation is quite different today than 
it was at the time we lost the large tonnage in the 
steel industry through those disastrous strikes. I think 
public opinion is better informed today. I still feel 
that with the machinery we have, and with proper 
attitude on the part of both sides, the problems can 
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be solved, especially now when we are actually at war 
in one part of the world and a great threat is hanging 
over our heads, which was not the situation when 
we had the strikes in 1946 and 1949. 

Q But that 10 million tons lost by strikes would 
come in handy now, wouldn't it? 

A It certainly would. I would like to refer you to 
the consumers of steel—they’ll tell you how valuable 
it would be. 

Q In other words, 10 million tons is a tremendous 
amount of steel, isn’t it? ; 

A Ten reillion tons of steel is an awful lot of steel, 
and the amount of money required to produce 
plants that will give us 10 million tons runs into big 
figures when you realize that today to build an 
integrated plant costs about $300 per ton of ingot 
production. 

Here is another way of getting an appreciation of 
what 10 million tons means. You know that since the 
Korean war broke out the steel industry, in an effort 
to do everything it can, has proposed the present ex- 
pansion program which contemplates reaching a fig- 
ure of 120 million tons of capacity early in 1953. 
This represents an increase of 20 million tons over our 
1950 capacity. 

Q Do you think that this expansion plan by steel is 
too much? 

A With all the information that has been presented 
to us, I do not feel that it is too much. However, I 
think to go beyond what is contemplated needs a very 
serious consideration. 

Q When demand falls off, what do you think is 
going to happen to the new steel companies which the 
Government is at present financing? 

A The same thing that would happen to any com- 
pany if they are uneconomically located and become 
high-cost producers—you know the answer as well as 
I do. They have to take their chances on that, and in 
the end some of them will go by the board. 


Government Subsidies Later? 

Q Do you think the Government may have to 
move in later on and subsidize some of those compan- 
ies in order to save its investments in mills that may 
prove not to be economic? 

A Of course, that would be the temptation, and 
that is what I fear in connection with some of these 
plants that are really not set up on a sound financial 
basis. 

From what I read in the newspapers about the 
amount of money to be furnished by the organizers 
of these proposed companies, it is so small that they 
would have very little to lose, even if they failed. So 
they say to themselves, probably: Why not take a 
chance if the Government will put up all the money 
except a very small amount? 

Q Do you think that is a proper use of taxpayers’ 
money? 


A I do not think it is fair, nor is it right to use the 
taxpayer’s money to finance a company in which 
the amount of private capital is so small as to en- 
courage people to go ahead with a proposition 
which they wouldn’t think of going into if they had 
to put up any considerable amount of their own 
money. 

Q How long is this capacity output likely to be re- 
quired, in your opinion? 

A With the defense program which we have ahead 
of us—and which we must continue until it is con- 
summated—we will have need of all the capacity dur- 
ing the period up to and past 1953. Personally, | think 
that, even if we do not have all-out war, we must 
look forward to a high level of business for the next 
five to six years, because of the defense program and 
because of the needs of our civilian economy to main- 
tain our standards of living. 

Q We fought World War II with 95.5 million tons 
of ingot steel by 1945, didn’t we? 

A That is correct. 

Q And then we didn’t use all of our capacity in 
1946 and 1947, did we? 

A We didn’t use all of our capacity and we used 81 
per cent of our capacity in 1949, but that was the year 
of the steel strike. So now we are in the year 1951 
with our plants running something around 100 per 


cent of capacity. 


Extraordinary Demands for Steel 

‘Q Why was there such an extraordinary demand 
for steel between the close of World War II and the 
outbreak of the war in Korea? 

A That’s easily explained. For five years every- 
thing was going into the war effort and there was a 
complete restriction in the use of steel and for house- 
hold appliances, automobiles and so on, and this grew 
and built up tremendous demands when the war was 
over. The natural demand plus the backlog of wants 
during the period of underconsumption took every- 
thing we had, and still is doing so. 

Q And now we have a period of extraordinary de- 
mand due to the Korean war, on top of all this, 
haven’t we? 

A Yes, you have the tremendous demand for civil- 
ian goods, plus the defense program. It isn’t just 
the Korean war, but it is the total defense program 
which is made necessary as a result of the Korean 
war. 

Q And your industry is now adding 20 million tons 
on top of what the capacity was about a year ago— 
and this 20 million tons must take care of the back- 
log of demand as well as the new demands for defense 
production? 

A Yes, that is correct. 

Q Do you think there will be a time when we will 
get back to what might be called a normal demand— 
when we don’t have anv backlog and we don’t have 
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. ‘Profit lower as long as we have a controlled economy’ 


any extraordinary pressure on steel from a defense 
program? 

A Anybody who has studied our history will know 
that that day will eventually come, so we’ve got to 
use great wisdom now in building in order that we 
don’t have a lot of idle plants when the defense pro- 
gram comes to an end. 

Q When we do get to that period of idle plants, 
won't your industry let the high-cost or obsolete 
plants go by the board? 

A Of course. It is just a simple matter of good busi- 
ness. You’re going to operate your most efficient 
plants during a period of that kind, and if you have 
high-cost plants they are the ones which will have to 
stand idle. 

Q Today do you consider that some of the plants 
that were built many years ago, and on which depre- 
ciation costs have been written down, can be classed 
still as high-cost plants? 

A Well, of course, a tremendous amount of money 
has been spent in rehabilitating our steel plants in this 
country since the end of World War II, and we are 
still, even today in the industry, planning to cease 
operating inefficient units when this new program is 
completed. It is a program not only of expansion but 
a program of increased efficiency in production 
methods. 

Q Can you give us some idea of what this rate of 
expansion really means to our country? 

A Well, the industry has put out a total of more 
than 400 million ingot tons of steel since July 1, 1945 
—to July 1, 1950. This is more in five years than dur- 
ing the entire 10-year period of 1911 to 1920. That in- 
cluded the first World War. It is only 64 million tons 
less than the output during the entire 10 years of the 
expanding ’20s, and more than during the 10 years of 
the 1930s. 

Q Where did the industry get the money to do this? 

A During the years 1946 through 1949, the industry 
put back into plant more than 78 per cent of its total 
cash income. That means our net earnings plus depre- 
ciation. And, of course, to do this job which we are 
now undertaking to do means that again we will have 
to put a tremendous amount of our earnings into the 
plant. 


Huge Production in U. S. 

Q How do you think our steel capacity compares 
now with the rest of the world? 

A In 1950, we turned out almost 97 million tons of 
ingots here in the United States, which is approxi- 
mately the same amount of steel as all the other coun- 
tries of the world, put together. The total output in 
1950 was estimated by the Jron Age at 194,154,000 
tons, with the United States accounting for 49.8 per 
cent of this total. 

Q Does the steel industry see several years of pros- 
perity ahead? 


A I cannot speak for the industry, but my own 
opinion is “Yes,” on the assumption that the present 
contemplated defense program of 50 billion dollars 
a year through 1953 is not curtailed. I would guess 
that we would have a high level of production 
through 1957. Beyond that I would not like to prog- 
nosticate. 

Q Activity would be high, but what is the outlook 
for profit? 

A If I knew what the tax program was to be over 
this period, and what the policy of the Wage Stabili- 
zation and Price Stabilization boards would be, I 
could answer the question more intelligently. In any 
event, profit will necessarily be lower as long : as we 
have a controlled economy. 


Output of Soviet Bloc 

Q How does Russia stand in steel production? 

A From information which I believe is fairly au- 
thentic, Russia continues as the second largest pro- 
ducer in the world. It is estimated that she turned out 
26.5 million tons of steel, or 13 per cent of the world 
output. This amount—26.5 million tons in 1950—was 
approximately on schedule’ with the five-year goals 
leading to 60 million by 1960, which was established in 
1945 by Stalin as a long-range estimate for the Rus- 
sian steel industry to aim for. 

Q Then Russian production is at present around 26 
million tons annually—isn’t that just about equal to 
what one American company, the U.S. Steel Corp., 
puts out in a year? 

A Yes, I think that’s correct. 

Q What is the combined production for the Soviet 
satellite countries—Poland, Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria and Hungary—what was it estimated at for 1950? 

A The combined production for the Soviet satellite 
countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Hungary was estimated at 7.5 million tons in 1950. 
This tonnage, coupled with Russian output, brought 
to approximately 34 million tons the 1950 steel 
production for Communist-dominated countries of 
the world. 

Q Do you think that the steel plants of Russia are 
underground? 

A No, I don’t think so. I don’t see how you can puta 
steel plant underground. 

Q Then they might be vulnerable to attack just as 
our steel plants would be? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q Steel is the backbone of any eid production 
program, isn’t it? 

A There is no question about that, because every- 
thing is either made out of steel or steel is used to pre- 
pare the way for the production of the item. 

Q So that a nation with large steel capacity has a 
pretty big start over a potential enemy with much less 
output and plant capacity? 

A There is no question at all about that. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WHY BUSINESS WILL STAY GOOD 


Dollar Flood From Treasury to Prime Pump 


For businessmen, things aren’‘t 
as bleak as they seem. Slowdown 
in sales doesn’t mean hard times 
are taking over. 

This is the lull, switching over 
to defense. Arms _ production 
will be huge when it comes. 
Good business is underwritten 
through 1952, despite slack signs 
now. 


All across the country, businessmen 
are inclined at the moment to sing the 
blues. People no longer are rushing 
out to buy or to build. 

New cars are not selling so well. Used 
cars tend to be a drug on the market. 
The bottom has dropped out of appli- 
ance sales. Builders of homes and apart- 
ments are in a state of alarm over the 
drop in housing starts. Department stores 
are having to stage special sales to bring 
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PAYMENTS TO BUSINESS 


in trade. Price wars have developed in 
some places. 

It sounds bad until you look at some 
other parts of the business picture. 

Trade volume, in dollars, is ahead of a 
year ago and that was a record year. 
New-car sales, running at a rate of 5 mil- 
lion a year, are hardly in the doldrums. 
A rate of 800,000 to 1 million housing 
starts a year is not exactly a depression 
level. Industry’s total production of goods 
is nearly as high as at any time in the 
postwar boom. Unemployment remains 
negligible. People’s incomes are higher 
than ever and are rising. 

The fact is that good business—for the 
country and for business as a whole—is 
underwritten for this year and next. The 
underwriting comes from the vast out- 
lays to be made by Government, by big 
demands from Government for products 
of industry in the form of arms. Then, 
too, there are record commitments by in- 
dustry for expansion. 

American industry, as the chart 
shows, is to receive almost twice as much 
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73 Billion Government Dollars Underwrite Good Times 
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cash from the Government in the year 
beginning July 1 as in the 12 months 
now ending. U.S. business is to be called 
upon to double its delivery of goods and 
services to the Government. The major 
impact of increased cash spending by 
Government, in fact, is to be reflected in 
orders to business. 

To give some dollar measurements: 
Cash payments to business in the year 
ahead are to rise from 22.9 billion dol- 
lars to 43.6 billion. Payments to individ- 
uals are to go from 25.6 billion to 30 bil- 
lion dollars. Together, these mean cash 
spending by the Federal Government of 
73.6 billion dollars. That is more than 
the entire national income for 1939. It 
is a virtual guarantee of high business 
activity. 

What is happening at this time is a 
letdown in a transition to partial mobi- 
lization. Coupled with that shift is a lull 
in civilian activity. Business firms built 
up inventories at a frantic pace through 
1950. Now they are overloaded, cutting 
back orders and offering bargains in 
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- 1. Everybody knows that American busi- 
; ness makes profits. But very few people 
2ar realize that American customers make 
ol- far greater profits from the operation 
id- of American business than business ever 
)il- makes. 
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ull Price Price State and Total Total price 
uilt per in terms of Federal retail in terms of 
gh gallon* 1925 dollar** tax* price 1925 dollar** 
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in 
1925 16.5¢ 16.5¢ 2¢ 18.5¢ 18.5¢ 4. In other words, Union Oil Company 
has continued to make a reasonable 
1951 18.5¢ | 12.8¢ (-22%) 6¢ 24.5¢ 16.9¢ profit—in all but a few Depression years 
— since 1925. But at the same time, our 
*At Los Angeles, California. **Based on Bureau of Labor Cost of Livi — poecncabencie — — 
, ; Index. 1996= 100; 1961= 144.8. OF PAVING ily until they are many, many times larger 
than the company’s. A similar increase 
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2. Here's a simple example: In 1925 
Union Oil Company’s ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 
sold for 16.5¢ (excluding tax). During 
those years, our average profit was 
9/10ths of a cent per gallon on all the 
products we manufactured. Today our 
“regular’’ gasoline sells for 18.5¢ per 
gallon—12.8¢ in terms of the 1925 dollar. 
And the last 5 years our profits have 
averaged 1¢ per gallon on all products. 





3. So in terms of real dollars, our cus- 
tomers are paying 22% less for gasoline 
today than they did 26 years ago. But that 
represents only part of their gasoline 
profit. In addition, 1 gallon of today’s 
“‘regular’’ gasoline will do as much work 
as 114 gallons of 1925 gasoline. So our 
customers get another 50% profit in each 
gallon from this source. 
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This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


in customer profits has taken place in 
automobile tires, light bulbs, radios, re- 
frigerators and practically everything 
else the American customer buys. 





5. the reason for this seeming paradox 
is this: The American profit system pro- 
vides the incentives, the competition and 
the free economic climate which make 
for continuous progress and constantly 
greater efficiency. And only through 
progress and greater efficiency can cus- 
tomers continue to increase their profits. 
Therefore, any serious attack on Ameri- 
can business profits can only result in 
eliminating American customers’ profits 
as well. 
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“ATR LIFT: 
W. 8. Aen? 


Mtedes VIRTUALLY no limit to what America’s fine air 
transportation system can do in sustaining “Air Lift: 
U.S.A.” if full advantage is taken of its tremendous poten- 
tial for speed and dependability. 

That's why we at Emery Air Freight determined, back 


“<in World War IL, to supply a wholly new kind of service 


that would do this very thing. 

So we serapped tradition and devised an entirely dif- 
ferent “door-to-door” system which offered: 

1. Instant, flexible access to every channel of transportation. 

2. Coordination of all air schedules with all surface transpor- 

tation. 

3. Immediate transfers at junctions. 

4. Constant communication for complete control and to report 

and circumvent bottlenecks. * 

5. individual attention to every shipment all the way. . .door- 

to-door! 
Today, this system has completely revised all previous 
concepts of how fast and dependable air transportation 
can be. Days are being lopped from coast-to-coast sched- 
ules... production programs advanced ... delivery dates 
moved hack. ..new records set for speed, control and de- 
pendability. In short, here is a brand new approach to 
movement of shipments by air... call it air freight or air 
express as you please... based upon obtaining the full 
potential of the finest airlines, planes and surface facilities 
in the World. 

These are the reasons why Emery Air Freight—‘The 
World’s Fastest Transportation Service” — is the one air 
transportation service fully qualified by technique and 
experience to play such a vital part in making the sky the 


limit for “Air Lift: U.S.A.” 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue. New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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sales. Consumers did the same thing, 
They went on two buying sprees in the 
last 12 months, stocked up on personal 
needs and ran into debt. Now they are 
cutting back, too, 

Arms production, meanwhile, is jp. 
creasing at a rather slow pace. It is the 
transition period that has been long ex. 
pected. But the slowdown in business 
activity is proving to be less severe than 
was once expected. 

The Government program now 
scheduled calls for a rapid pickup in 
arms production in the 12 months begin- 
ning July 1. Cash payments to business 
for goods are expected to increase by 
18.1 billions, and payments for business 
services are to rise by 2.6 billions. 

The Government budget also gives an 
insight into where the orders are going, 
For supplies and materials, the Govern. 
ment expects to spend 14.1 billion dol- 
lars, compared with 8.4 billion dollars jn 
the year ending June 30. That includes 
clothing, shoes, food and other “house- 
keeping” equipment for the armed forces, 
supplies for an expanding civilian Goy- 
ernment pay roll, and materials for the 
atomic-energy program and for stockpil- 
ing. 

Approximately the same sum is to be 
spent for weapons. The aircraft program 
is due to expand to 7.2 billion dollars 
from 1.8 billion. Tanks, artillery, elec- 
tronic devices, small arms and ammuni- 
tion are to cost 7.1 billion dollars in the 
year beginning July 1, compared with 
2.1 billion dollars in the present period. 
The Government’s construction program 
is budgeted for 4.2 billion, almost double 
the 2.2 billidn spent in the current 
period. Most of the increase is to go for 
military installations and atomic-energy 
expansion. 

All told, the Government expects to 
pay out 32.6 billion dollars for supplies, 
weapons, and construction. That is more 
than all the people spent last year for 
automobiles, household appliances and 
other consumer durable goods. 

Important, too, is the amount of cash 
the Government will pay out to individ- 
uals in the form of wages and salaries to 
Government employes, pensions to vet- 
erans and retired people, interest on 
bonds, and grants and subsidies. This 
amount—30 billion dollars—adds up toa 
lot of consumer purchasing power. It 
spells sales for autos, appliances, food 
and clothing. 

If rearming slows down. What if 
world tension eases and some of the 
steam is taken out of the arms program? 
These questions now are rising to puzzle 
businessmen in making their plans. In 
answering them, these facts should be 
considered: 

Military build-up of the United States 
will not be curtailed. The armed forces 
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will be held at 3 million to 3.5 million 
men for the indefinite future. That means 
an expensive military establishment, no 
curtailment at all in the amount of 
“housekeeping” supplies, such as food, 
clothing, personal equipment and furni- 
ture. 

Industrial expansion won't be changed, 
either. Commitments already have been 
made to increase capacity for steel, 
aluminum and other metals; to add to 
capacity to make electronic devices; to 
tool up airplane and tank factories; 
to build new chemical plants. All of 
the basic expansion programs will go 
ahead regardless of any changes in the 
arms program. Expansion also will con- 
tinue in essential civilian industries, such 
as construction of freight cars and loco- 
motives. 

Delivery schedules for arms orders, 
however, might be lengthened. That 
would slow down the actual arms pro- 
gram. The Government might be willing 
to wait longer for new planes, tanks and 
other weapons. The policy might even 
shift in some cases to developing new 
types of weapons rather than demanding 
wholesale delivery of existing types. 

It is unlikely, however, that a slowing 
in the pace of rearmament would pro- 
duce any major business setback. If orig- 
inal delivery schedules were extended 
for six months, the Government still 
would spend nearly 40 billion dollars on 
the total military program, against the 
46.9 billion now planned. The arms busi- 
ness would remain big business. 

In broad terms, assuming a slower 
pace in rearmament, total output of 
goods and services might stop at 317 bil- 
lion dollars for the year beginning July 1, 
against present indications for 323 bil- 
lion dollars. Output in the first three 
months of 1951 was running at 314 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Consumers, on the other hand, would 
be assured a larger share of metals and 
other materials now short. Cutbacks or- 
dered in civilian production would not 
go so deep. Factories would be allowed 
to turn out more automobiles, radios, TV 
sets and other appliances. Consumer 
spending possibly would rise to 207 
billion dollars for the year beginning 
July 1, instead of the 205 billion indicat- 
ed at the present time. 

Inflationary pressures would subside 
with a slowdown in arms spending. 
There would be a smaller deficit in the 
federal budget. There would be less 
urgent demand for tax increases. Price, 
wage and credit controls probably could 
be relaxed. 

The important point to note is that 
possible cuts in the arms program will 
not produce a depression or major set- 
back, merely a slower rise in business 

activity. 
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When these logs are pulled up the chute toward the 
chipper they are taking the first step toward becoming 
a Gaylord Shipping Container. 


Throughout the entire complicated procedure of 
converting wood into paper—sharp-eyed technicians 
are constantly checking quality, making adjustments, 
testing to be absolutely sure that the end product is as 
strong and tough as it is possible to make it. 


This quality control by experts is one reason why 
Gaylord lists many of the world’s largest users of 
shipping containers among their satisfied customers. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City * Seattle 
Indi polis ¢ Houst ¢ Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis « Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth * Tampa ¢ Dallas ¢ Cincinnati * Des Moi ¢ Oklah City « Portland 
Greenville * St. Lovis * San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas City « Bogalusa * Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven « Amarillo * Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha + Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte « Cleveland 
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YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their luss—$43,000.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you moneyl 





Po ee ew ae ae 7 o's 
AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 


NOME . oo 0000000000000 00 0000.0 0:0 00 0.0 oe one 
AdGTeSS.. oc occcrcccccccccscccccce eccccce 
City. ee eovcces + State. see 
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Layoffs Are Starting, 
But Jobless Total Drops 


Layoffs are showing up in scat- 
tered spots. There's little to worry 
about yet, but signs point to 
trouble ahead. 

Slump in demand for cars and 
appliances is one threat to work- 
ers’ jobs. Slow rate of military 
conversion is another. 

Skilled workers have nothing 
to fear. They are in real demand. 
But some unskilled may have 
rough going for short time. 


Scattered reports of workers being 
laid off are showing up in the news. 
Ford Motor Co., for example, says it 
will have to let 10,000 go in the next 
few weeks. Another 3,500 are being 
released by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Some manufacturers of tires, 
spark plugs, electrical appliances and 
other products are following suit. 

These reports create an impression of 
spreading unemployment. Actually the 
situation is this: 

Layoffs are the smallest for this time 
of year since 1946. Initial claims for un- 
employment compensation, a measure of 
what is happening in the employment 
field, totaled 189,000 in the week end- 
ing May 19, compared with 248,000 
in the same week of 1950 and 376,000 
in the same week of 1949. The 189,- 
000 in the week ending May 19 also 
was a decline from 204,000 in the 
previous week and 216,000 in the week 
before that. 

Officials are surprised, however, at the 
lack of demand for certain products in a 
period of inflation. It is this lack of de- 
mand that is being blamed by many em- 
ployers for the layoffs that are taking 
place. Some layoffs are attributed to ma- 
terials shortages and to conversion of 
plants to war production, but not as many 
as have been expected at this time. Lay- 
offs of this sort, in fact, have been declin- 
ing in recent weeks, and were fewer than 
1,000 per week in every State but one. 

This could be a sign of future trouble. 
It threatens an increase in the layoff rate 
in the months ahead, as the shift to war- 
time production picks up steam. 

What worries defense planners is that 
industry might not be able to convert 


fast enough to prevent a rising tide of 
unemployment while the shift is taking 
place. They are concerned that taxes 
and credit controls may cut down the 
consumption of consumer goods too rap- 
idly. If defense output rises too slowly or 
if controls take effect too soon, .the 
change-over will be timed badly. This 
will mean more layoffs or that industry 
will have to carry idle workers until de- 
fense output begins to roll. 

Bottlenecks to defense production are 
showing up, and these may result in a 





AS STEEL GOES TO WAR . 
. « - some industries will be pinched 


higher layoff rate. New types of ma- 
chine tools, for example, are not quickly 
available to start production of jet en- 
gines, guided missiles, new and _ larger 
models of tanks, planes and other items 
of war. Machines used in the making of 
automobiles and appliances often cannot 
be used for military products. As a result, 
plants with plenty of defense orders on 
the books, and all the materials they 
need, still may be delayed by lack of 
machines. Meanwhile, their civilian or- 
ders have been cut back and their work- 
ers made idle. 

A slump in production of autos, re- 
frigerators, television sets and other ap- 
pliances, already being felt, offers the 
most serious threat of layoffs. Output of 
television sets in May was less than half 
the rate of earlier this year. Passenger- 
car production in April was down 15 per 
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NC yy (/ one-source help 


on every application of petroleum products: 


ULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 











Now you can get practical help on any problem that involves 
a petroleum product—any type of petroleum product—from 
this single source: GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
SERVICE. 

Through this advanced cooperative plan, Gulf makes avail- 
able to you the regular counsel of one or more trained engi- 
neers, men who are skilled in every phase of petroleum science 
—men who have years of experience with practically every 
type of process and equipment employed by industry. 

This knowledge and experience can be applied profitably 
to your operating and maintenance problems. Send the cou- 
pon below for your copy of the booklet “Gulf Periodic Con- 
sultation Service,” which describes this cost-saving service. 
Or contact your nearest Gulf office. 














Room 722, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Name.... 











Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company usn 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
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cent from March, and furniture produc. 
tion was off 5 per cent. Manufacturers 
shipped 26 per cent fewer electric 
ranges and 28 per cent fewer electric re. 
frigerators. Shipment of washing ma- 
chines was down 21 per cent. 

In autos, it is nip and tuck whether 
output will be cut more by falling de- 
mand or by tighter controls over steel 
and other metals. Auto stocks are large 
and dealers are having trouble moving 
them. 

Retail orders for manufactured goods 
have fallen sharply. Orders placed by 
department stores in April were the 
smallest for any April since 1941. Inven- 
tories, on the other hand, were higher 
than a year ago. 

Orders received by manufacturers 
dropped nearly 5 billion dollars in April, 
about 2 billion more than had been sea- 
sonally expected. Orders for hard goods 
were down 20 per cent. 

Unfilled orders show how slowly de- 
fense shipments are being made. Unfilled 
orders totaled 53.2 billions on May 1, up 
81 billions in the last year. 

Those are some of the danger signs 
that indicate the layoff situation probably 
will get worse before it gets better. 

As of now, however, defense plan- 
ners are concerned about finding enough 
skilled workers to meet present demands. 

Engineers are a special problem. Short- 
“et create a big new ages in this field are serious. Supply of 
plant for Fastener Cor- other types of skilled workers also is tight. 
Park, [inois go Employers, generally, are holding on 

, : to skilled workers even when they are 
forced to lay off others. Skilled groups 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE will have no trouble finding jobs in the 


uncertain change-over period ahead, but 


SHOPS, STORAGE OR SERVICE BUILDINGS thousands of unskilled workers may find 


themselves without jobs for a time during 






Expansion Completed 
Fast! Three Quonsets, 40 
by 200 feet each, and 
one 24 by 48-foot Quon- 





For additions to your present plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast completion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, should plants need more 
expansion later, you can add Quonset to Quonset, accord- 
ing to the need. 

Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require little upkeep—are easily 
maintained. Let Quonsets serve you now. Write us today. 


propucer 
fF 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division e« Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


HIGH-TENSILE 
sreee 














Expands Floor Area by 20,000 Sq. 
Ft. Bill Jack Scientific Instrument 
Co., San Diego, Calif., began with 
two Quonsets and added 20,000 
5q. ft. of floor space in just 50 days. 
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AS UNEMPLOYMENT GROWS .. . 
. it will hit the unskilled hardest 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 


ee 


cost accounting 


Just ONE Punched Card for payroll plus labor distribution 


uality control 


This one punched card—used as the basic entry — Free Payroll Folder (TM598A) 
illustrates several different 


3 : punched-card methods for 
and Die Corporation to control production effi- handling cash or check payroll 


ciency and hold down rework and spoilage costs! —_. . . easily, economically. Phone fo nsauons 
The same basic card that prepares their payroll 0” nearest office or write Man- | Payroll 
f df ; ‘lati £ Cost fi . d ‘agement Controls Reference 
. — ‘ > ywures < EX 
is used for automatic compilation of Cost figures an Library, Room 1149, 315 
Labor Distribution. Inspection rejection records are — Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
available to management daily; as a result, pre- New York. 
ventive measures may be taken during production 


in their payroll system—enables the Greenfield Tap 


rather than after completion of jobs. 

This is just one example of how you can cash in 
on the multiple-use potential of Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines. Your clerical saving on 
payroll alone may very well pay for the many extra 
facts, figures and summaries your business needs 
to cope with current conditions. Ask our local office 
about new “Use-Purchase Plan”—the best and most 
liberal punched-card offer ever made—bar none! 


Remington Rand Inc, 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


eppers Farmer 


Sells MID-AMERICA 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
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that period. Whatever unemployment 
there is, however, is expected to be rath- 
er temporary. When industry later in the 
year shifts into high gear on military pro- 
duction, defense planners will be more 
concerned with labor shortages than with 
layoffs. 





Sweeping Upset 
Of CIO Cases? 


Thousands of orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board may be upset, or 
contested all over again, as the result 
of a recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Some labor-relations lawyers who have 
studied the decision have reached the 
following conclusions: 

The Board had no authority to act 
on thousands of cases in which it is- 
sued decisions in the two years and 
four months prior to Dec. 22, 1949, 

If this interpretation is correct, 
every decision involving CIO unions 
during that period is void. 

The fact that employers, in many 
of the cases, were ordered to make 
back-pay awards amounting to more 
than $400,000 in the fiscal years, 
1948 and 1949, could lead to large 
claims against the Government for 
reimbursement. 

It is almost certain that the NLRB 
and the courts will be deluged with 
demands for review of the Board's 
orders and to reopen cases long since 
considered closed. 

This situation grows out of NLRB’s 
ruling in 1947, that the AFL and the 
CIO were not labor organizations, and 
that, for that reason, top officials of those 
organizations were not compelled to sign 
anti-Communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Board held that offi- 
cers of member unions affiliated with 
these two organizations were required to 
sign the affidavits before they were en- 
titled to use the machinery of the NLRB, 
but that leaders of the AFL and CIO 
were exempt. 

AFL officers soon signed the affidavits, 
but the top CIO officers did not sign 
until Dec. 22, 1949. The Supreme Court, 
in the recent decision reversed NLRB 
and ruled that the AFL and CIO were 
labor organizations and that their officers 
were required to sign the anti-Com- 
munist affidavits. 

As a result of this decision, the law- 
yers are saying that all orders involving 
CIO unions, issued prior to Dec. 22, 1949, 
are void. If this opinion prevails, NLRB 
and the courts may find themselves 
swamped with old business they long ago 
thought they had settled. 
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One way to make America stronger is to 
give our Armed Forces more and better 
weapons — built without wasting the na- 
tion’s defense dollars. An example how 
this can be done is seen in our vital guided 
missiles program. 


Using an electronic calculator—an ana- 
logue computer developed by RCA Labora- 
tories for the U.S. Navy—the designs of 
guided missiles can now be tested in the 
drawing board stage, to save time and money. 
Information representing the rocket’s design 
is fed into RCA’s calculator. Other informa- 
tion represents flight conditions, and the two 
are then combined to show how the rocket 
performs... at any split second. 


Millions of defense dollars — thousands of 
hours —are saved by these mathematical “test 
flights.” And RCA’s calculator will test any man- 
made device that flies or swims . . . planes, ships, 
bullets, shells, rockets, submarines. 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., N. Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20. 


New electronic computer at 
RCA Laboratories “‘test-flies” 
rockets before they are built. 





Models of guided missile and bomber 
about to meet on the plotting board of 
RCA’s computer. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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TOP TAX: ONE FOURTH OF INCOME? 


A plan to cut federal taxes 
back to the level of the ‘‘good old 
days” is moving along through 
the States. It can’t be ignored. 

The idea: Amend the Constitu- 
tion to put a low ceiling on fed- 
eral taxes on incomes, gifts and 
inheritances. 

Twenty-one State legislatures 
are on record favoring it. Eleven 
more approvals would start ma- 
chinery to give it a try. 


A growing, but little noted, move- 
ment is under way in State legisla- 
tures to force a drastic reduction in 
federal income, estate and gift taxes. 

That movement, which started quietly 
13 years ago in Wyoming, has advanced 
now to a point where it no longer can be 
laughed off. 

What's up is a drive to get the Con- 
stitution amended to put a rate ceiling 
of 25 per cent on federal taxes—income, 
gift or inheritance. 

Only in time of war could Congress 
exceed that ceiling. Technically, the 
. S. now is still in World War 11. 

As the map on this page shows: 

Twenty-one State legislatures have 
adopted resolutions urging that Congress 
call a convention to propose such a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

If and when 11 more State legislatures 
adopt the same resolution, Congress must 
call the convention. 

Or, as an alternative, Congress could, 
by a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate, submit the amendment directly 
to the States for ratification, making the 
convention unnecessary. 

But whether the proposal is submitted 
directly or through convention, the 
States have to act on it again. Next time, 
36 States must vote to ratify before the 
amendment becomes part of the Con- 
stitution. 

That, of course, may never happen. 
There are many pitfalls. 

The Federal Government, if neces- 
sary, will campaign openly against it. 

The convention, even if called, might 
adjourn without proposing the amend- 
ment. There is no precedent to establish 
what a convention can and can't do. 

But the advocates of the plan think 
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Idea Winning States but 


they won't have to rely on a convention. 
Their idea is that, as pressure builds up 
from State legislatures, Congress will act 
on its own hook, submitting the amend- 
ment directly to the States. 

If Congress does that, the amendment 
may be hard to stop. 

A 25 per cent ceiling on taxes would 
call back the “good old days” when a 
man, no matter how much he earned, 
could keep nearly all of it. 

The amendment would force no tax 
cut for the little man. Rates on taxable 
income up to $8,000 a year already are 
below 25 per cent. As a practical mat- 
ter, however, Congress probably would 
vote tax cuts in low brackets too. 

For people with high incomes, the 
amendment would be a windfall. Top 
effective rates now rise to 87 per cent, 
and Congress is working on a tax bill that 
would raise the maximum to 90 per 
cent. In a few cases, a 25 per cent limit 
would multiply after-tax incomes four or 
five times. 

Top corporate rate, like the top indi- 
vidual rate, would be limited to 25 per 


Has Long Way to Go 


cent. That is the bottom corporate rate 
now, applicable to profits below $25,000 
a year. 

The excess-profits tax, except in war- 
time, would go out the window. 

The big question in all this is how the 
Government, with such a loss in tax 
revenue, could make ends meet. 

At current income and profit levels; 

Tax revenue from individual incomes 
would drop from 22.4 billion dollars a 
year to 19.8 billion. 

Revenue from corporate taxes would 
drop from 21 billion dollars to 10.2 bil- 
lion. This assumes a top rate of 25 per 
cent, and no excess-profits tax. 

Add in a smaller loss from estate and 
gift taxes, and the total drop in federal 
revenue would come to more than 13.5 
billion dollars a year. 

Sponsors of the amendment—notably 
the American Taxpayers Association, 
headed by a group of businessmen— 
argue that a tax cut will so stimulate busi- 
ness activity that, in a year or two, tax- 
able incomes will rise to a point that will 
offset the revenue loss. In other words, 





These 21 States Have Voted to Limit — 


U.S. Income Tax to 25 Per Cent 

















if 36 States ratify the amend- 
ment, it will become a part s| 
of the Federal Constitution. 


If 11 more States agree, Congress 
po must submit amendment to all States, Ve én 


or call a constitutional convention. 
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ORIFLOW. 


Whatever you’ve heard about the amazing new 
Chrysler Oriflow shock absorber . . 
a big surprise when you actually feel what it does 


. you'll still get 


for rough-road stability and comfort. With over twice 
the power to soak up shock of any shock absorbers 
ever used before . . . Oriflow makes a difference you 
can feel at once. Without any sacrifice of gentleness 
on smooth roads, Oriflow actually adjusts itself to 


take sudden bumps or long bad stretches as you’ve 
never felt them taken before. For a brand new 
experience in rough road safety and comfort .. . 
your Chrysler dealer warmly invites you to come 


try Oriflow yourself, very soon! 


CHRYSLER: civic the seas 














ROVIDING 
Quality Bonds—in Quantity 


Once an incidental factor, the availability of bonds in 
substantial amounts has become of prime importance in 
these days of pension funds, trust funds and similar large 
investors. Very real advantages accrue to the quantity 
buyer who has at hand a volume source of debt obligations. 

@ Through 50 years of specialization in the under- 
writing and distribution of bonds, notes and debentures, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been identified with debt 
issues totaling more than 24 billions of dollars —the obli- 
gations of representative borrowers in virtually all major 
fields and localities of the United States. 

@ This firm is equipped to serve intelligently not 
only the buyer with modest requirements but the investor 
of sizable funds as well. Send without obligation for our 
latest select offering list. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN MUNICIPALS 


The expanded issue volume of suggestion of the variety and quan- 
municipal bonds has created new _ tity of municipals available is found 
investment advantages in this _ in the fact that in the last five years 
field. In addition to tax exemp- alone Halsey, Stuart has been 
tion, favorable yield and security, identified with the underwriting 
the broadened opportunity for and distribution of issues aggre- 
diversification in municipals con- gating more than $4 billions and 
tributes to their desirability. A originating in 47 of the 48 states. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























YOU'RE KING | Mouing 4oon? 
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sy, : pbc copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
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ca \ you stay at the | zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
St. Moritz. Our about the fast-moving news events of the 
continental | world by sending us your change of ad- 
atmosphere 


dress at least two weeks prior to the time 


@ crowns your 
every hour with charm and comfort. | the change is to become effective. And 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double please send your old address as well as 


$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 
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there will be more money to tax, so the 
Government can get along with lower tax 
rates. 

The U.S. Treasury won't go along 
with that argument. It opposes the whole 
idea of a limit on federal taxes. So does 
organized labor, which argues that the 
campaign is simply an effort by big busi- 
nessmen to shift the tax burden to low. 
income people. 

Representative Wright Patman (Dem.), 
of Texas, who has jumped into the fight 
against the amendment, asserts that the 
Government would run a deficit of at 
least 10 billion dollars a year, even in 
the most prosperous periods, if the 
amendment were adopted. 

Analysis of tax figures shows this: 

Individuals’ taxable income now totals 
90 billion dollars a year. To offset the 
revenue loss that would be caused by 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX-CALCULATING ‘BRAIN’ 
Will it stop at 25 per cent? 


cutting high rates back to 25 per cent, 
the total of taxable income would have 
to rise to 100.3 billions. 

Corporate profits, before taxes, now 
are about 40.8 billion dollars a year. To 
offset the revenue loss here, from income 
and excess-profits taxes, profits would 
have to jump to about 84 billion dollars 
a year. 

Congress probably would not be will 
ing to go on the assumption that taxable 
incomes would rise to such levels any 
time soon. 

Finding the money to offset an) 
major loss in income tax revenue would 
raise real problems. 

Big-scale borrowing to meet budget 
deficits might be a temporary solution. 
But there would be little enthusiasm i 
Congress for adopting deficit financing 
as a policy. For one thing, borrowing by 
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Government is inflationary. For another, 
budget deficits, if they keep piling up 
Jong enough, raise questions about the 
Government’s ability to pay its debts 
when due. 

A sales tax could be made to raise a 
lot of money. There is no proposal to 
put a constitutional limit on this tax 
feld. But Congress, thinking of the little 
taxpayer who has to spend every dollar 
he earns. always has hesitated to adopt 
such a tax. 

To win any wide support in the House 
and Senate, a sales tax would have to 
exempt food, clothing, medicines and 
all the items already subject to federal 
excises. 

With these things exempted, a 10 per 
cent sales tax at retail would raise an esti- 
mated 7.3 billion dollars. A 10 per cent 
manufacturers’ sales tax, which would 
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TAX-CALCULATING CITIZEN 
Back to the “‘good old days?” 


cause fewer collection problems, would 
raise about 5.9 billions. 

A transactions tax is another possi- 
bility. This is'a tax that pyramids—that 
is, it applies each time an article or com- 
ponent of an article changes hands. Along 
the way to the consumer, a given item 
might be taxed a dozen times. However, 
all the objections that are raised to a sales 
tax, and more, are raised also against the 
transactions tax. 

These are fields that, nevertheless, will 
be explored seriously by the U.S. Con- 
gress if it is forced to cut taxes on top- 
level incomes. 

The tax-limiting amendment has a long 
road to travel before it becomes a part 
of the Constitution. But the amendment 
has made a lot of progress. The move- 
ment in State legislatures is definitely 
worth watching. 
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Today, more than ever, you-can look to ,. 


TOLEDO 


to guard your costs better! 





Food Machines— 
s Choppers, Slicers, Saws, 
The story of Toledo Scale Company is probably ee 
as typically American as can be found in industry. 
From modest beginnings, a market was de- 
veloped for a growing line of equipment honestly 
built and increasingly useful. Today, Toledos 


serve throughout industry... wherever high ac- 





ili i igh- Restaurant Kitchen 
curacy and dependability are demanded in Weigh Res hie | 
ing, counting, testing or force-measuring. —Peelers. 


In food stores they have had confidence of 
merchants and customers for a half century—and 
now on food machines and restaurant kitchen 
machines the name Toledo identifies products 
of modern design and outstanding performance. 

In your community you'll find Toledo as near 
as your phone; there are Toledo sales and service 
offices in more than 200 cities ready to help you 
in the selection or maintenance of equipment vital 
in guarding your materials and costs. —le 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY oinittitncine Sates 

Mailing Scales; Force 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Measuring Devices. 


Headquarters for SCALES . . . Leader in Modern 
Food Store and Restaurant Kitchen Machines 





Write for a copy of our 50th Anniversary Brochure. ..helpful information on modern Toledo equipment. 
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SPRINKLE 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not cure to use their own 
capital to pay ror them, insurance 
savings may be used to pay for 
GiosBE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period oi years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NRW S OFM... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Gi fees in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








= 


So Cruise Across 


Lake Michigan With 
h Your Car Aboard Between 
\ MILWAUKEE, WIS. - MUSKEGON, MICH. 
‘ f.(U. S. Highway 16) 
nS. S. S. 
“. MILWAUKEE 
——— > 






















Cut off 240 miles 
of crowded highways— 
Muskegon is closest port to 
Detroit 







For information, reserva- 
tions and tickets, write, phone or 
see your AAA Club, travel agent; or 
any CLIPPER LINE office. 


see G5, MILWAOREE -: 


CLIFFER 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 627 E. Erie St.—Tel. MA 8-7905 
Muskegon, Michigan—"The Mart"—Tel, 2-2665 
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We've Been Asked: 





ABOUT AID TO 


Will veterans of Korean war get all 
World War Il benefits? 

Not all. What Congress has done is to 
put veterans of the Korean fighting on a 
basis similar to veterans of World War 
II in regard to medical and hospital care 
and pensions. But the new veterans are 
not to be given the benefits of the GI 
Bill of Rights received by those of World 
War II. These benefits included Govern- 
ment support of home and_ business 
loans, free schooling, and cash payments 
to the unemployed. 


Do only those in the Korean combat 
area get benefits? 

Benefits are not limited to those in the 
actual fighting zone. They will be avail- 
able to men and women on active duty 
after June 26, 1950, regardless of where 
they served. Some benefits will be only 
for those who are disabled as a result of 
their service; others will go to anyone 
who saw service after the Korean cam- 
paign started. 


Will all be able to get free hospital 
care? 

Not always. Those with service injuries 
are entitled to free hospital and medical 
care. They also can obtain, in some cases, 
such things as artificial limbs and eyes, 
crutches, wheel chairs and hearing aids. 
Some who are totally disabled can be 
taken care of in Veterans’ Administration 
homes. A veteran without service-con- 
nected disabilities can get treatments in 
a VA hospital only if a bed is available 
and if he says he is unable to pay for 
hospitalization. 


When will a Korean war veteran re- 
ceive a pension? 

A veteran can be paid a monthly pen- 
sion, at full wartime rate, if he received 
a service-connected_ disability from 
wounds or illness after June 26, 1950. 
Up to that time, such payments have 
been at 80 per cent of the wartime rates. 
Pensions now will be from $15 to $150 a 
month, depending upon the extent of 
disability, except for the blind and those 
with amputations, who get more. No 
pensions are provided for men discharged 
without service disabilities. 


Do families of men killed receive pen- 
sions? 
Yes, in many cases. If a man dies of a 
service-connected injury or disease in- 
curred since June 26, 1951, his widow, if 
not remarried, usually can get a pension at 
the full wartime rate—$75 a month. Addi- 
tional payments are made for unmarried 
children under 18 years of age, or under 


NEW VETERANS 


—, 





Pensions for Injured 


@ Veterans of Korean war now can 
get many benefits and aids. 


@ Hospital care and pensions will 
be available to the injured. 


@ Many without service disabilities 
can qualify for some benefits. 


@ Aids under GI Bill not provided. 











21 if attending school. A different scale of 
pay applies for relatives of some vet- 
erans with service disabilities who die 
after discharge. These pensions cannot 
be paid to a widow without a minor 
child if she has an income of more 
than $1,000 a year or to a widow with 
a child and having an income of more 
than $2,500. 


Is there to be any free schooling for 
veterans of the Korean war? 
No provision is made at this time for a 
widespread program of free education, 
such as followed World War II. Some- 
day Congress may extend the GI Bill to 
give the new veterans free schooling and 
loan assistance. The only schooling pro- 
gram now is for those who, because of 
service injuries, can qualify for special 

vocational training. 


Are there any other benefits? 
Families of new veterans who die will 
be able to obtain the same burial assist- 
ance that goes to families of men of 
World Wars I and II. That means a cash 
payment, upon application, of $150 to- 
ward funeral expenses. This amount is 
paid whether or not the deceased had a 
service disability. Seriously disabled vet- 
erans sometimes can get help in finane- 
ing homes. 


Will there be Government insurance 
after discharge? 

Congress recently set up a new type of 
insurance for present-day servicemen. 
While in service and for 120 days after 
discharge, they get free insurance cover- 
age. This provides indemnity payments 
of $10,000 to their families if they are 
killed or die. After a man’s discharge, 
this insurance can be continued, but o 
a less advantageous basis than that cat 
ried by veterans by World Wars I and Il. 
The new insurance cannot be converted 
into a permanent-type policy. It must be 
renewed each five years at higher pre 
mium rates. And it has no cash-in or loan 
value. 
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ENTERPRIS, 


Pacers of Progress 
in industry and defense 


Serving many widely diversified fields of industry, General 
Metals Corporation is comprised of four major manufacturing 
divisions with integrated operations from raw materials to 
finished products. In combining over a century of cumulative 
experience and engineering skill, General Metals Divisions 


are geared to meet the needs of American Industry, and 





to serve the growing requirements of national defense. 
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The story of General Metals and its Divisions 
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Old locomotives and other worn-out machines often provide thousands of tons of valuable scrap. 


Scrap for Hungry Steel Mills 






These once-deadly tanks, damaged on the 
battlefield, are shown being broken up for 
scrap steel at one of the Bethlehem plants. 





Some ships never completely die. The usable 
metal from this one later became an essen- 
tial ingredient in the making of new steel. 








Iron and steel scrap is one of the basic 
raw materials used in making steel. Beth- 
lehem alone, with its present annual ingot 
capacity of 16,000,000 tons, will need to 
use some 8,000,000 tons of ferrous scrap 
this year. 

Scrap comes from many sources. It can 
be the remains of a proud ship of yester- 
year. It can bea string of ancient locomo- 
tives that have outlived their usefulness. 
It can be tanks wrecked in battle; steel 
parts and bodies from old automobiles; 
rusting boilers, gears, rails, beams; metal 
shavings machined away by a lathe. And 
a great deal of it is what steelmakers call 





Re- Sighs - 
Before it’s melted down in the furnaces, 
salvaged metal is segregated —that is, classi- 
fied metallurgically according to analysis. 





BETHLEHEM 


“home scrap’’—scrap produced as a by- 
product of steel plant operations. 

Right now there’s a serious shortage of 
scrap that threatens to hamper steel pro- 
duction. Industry knows this, and is help- 
ing to speed up the flow by cleaning out 
old scrap piles and getting long-unused 
metal to market. Farmers are helping by 
turning in outmoded or broken tools and 
implements. 

Scrap is needed in huge quantities. It 
easily holds a key role in the nation’s 
steel production—which, in turn, is one 
of the most vital factors in meeting the 
growing needs of the defense program. 





One method of breaking scrap into smaller 
sizes. Ten-ton ball, dropped from crane, strikes 
the objects beneath with shattering impact. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Declining trend in retail sales is bringing a jolt to many businessmen. 
Household-appliance market is said by some firms to be in a "collapse." 
Television sets are being sacrificed by auction in several communities. 
Automobile dealers are plagued by high and rising inventories. They have 











almost 500,000 cars on hand and new models are coming in faster than customers. 
Woolen and worsted mills are curtailing output, except for mills that have 





military orders. Demand for wool fabrics is reported to be definitely slow. 
Cotton-mill activity shows signs of slackening, too, as demand weakens. 
One firm notes with distress that sales of a major item amounted to 20 mil- 
lion dollars in March, 10 million in April and were running only 5 million in 
early May. This experience is said to be typical in household appliances. 





Purchasing agents note a declining trend in industrial business generally. 





Order backlogs for several industrieS are reported to have dropped again in 





May, for the third successive month. Defense orders are not widely placed. 





Buying policy now is widely limited to deliveries for no more than 90 days 
ahead. Trend toward 30 to 60-day delivery is reported to be quite definite. 
Purchasing agents hesitate to make any forecasts beyond the third quarter 





of this year. But, for that period, they foresee several soft spots developing. 


Failure of sales to show a normal spring rise explains growing opposition 
to Government controls. Congress is being besieged with pleas for relief. 
Regulation W--the installment-credit control--is being attacked by auto 





dealers and appliance manufacturers. Auto dealers want the Government to give 
their customers at least 18 months to pay for a car. 
Department stores want price controls limited to a few essential items, 





such as food, clothing, home furnishings. It would make enforcement easier. 
Dairy producers have joined cotton growers and livestock growers in the 





farm revolt against specific ceilings and against general wage-price controls. 
Business organizations apparently are presenting a solid front against di- 





rect controls and certainly against strengthening any controls now existing. 
Price controls and credit controls, in fact, are blamed for lagging trade. 

Price-control orders are said to be so complicated that they can't be followed. 

Credit controls are held responsible for the drop in sales of expensive items. 


Price wars between big department stores, particularly in New York, add to 
control difficulties. Price cutting stems from overloaded inventories and the 
Supreme Court decision knocking out "fair trade" laws. They probably will be 
Short-lived. But, with price cutting, Congress sees less need for controls. 


With that background, here is the present outlook for future controls: 
Broad-scale licensing of business, as a means of enforcing price controls, 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


won't be approved. To Congress, that smacks of too much administrative power. 
Farm price ceilings won't be any easier to set. Congress is unlikely to 
disturb the present parity formula, which puts farm prices on a floating base. 
Subsidies to control prices will be denied; may be granted to help output. 
Commercial rents almost surely will not be controlled. Residential rents 
probably will remain under control, but control authority will not be tightened, 
Beef-price roll-back--the first one--probably will stay. But Congress very 
likely will bar roll-backs scheduled to take effect later in the year. 
Bank-reserve requirements are unlikely to be changed by this Congress. 
It's not likely, though, that Congress will go along with organized farm 
and business groups and let controls die on June 30. More likely is a simple 
extension of the present control law, with very few added powers to come. 

















Controlled Materials Plan, to become effective July 1, probably will be ex- 
tended to cover almost all users after October 1. That would mean complete ra- 
tioning to all industry of the supply of steel, copper and aluminum. 

CMP at present is designed to apply only to defense industries and to de- 
fense-supporting industries, leaving a "free Supply" of metals to all others. 

Small users don't like the idea of being left out of CMP. They complain 
that, without formal allotments, they can't get the metals to fill requirements. 

Industries that have asked for CMP allotments include manufacturers of 
fountain pens, mechanical pencils and household fans. They use relatively small 
amounts of steel, copper, or aluminum, but the supply is vital to them. 

A major reason for "open ending" CMP is the small staff of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. NPA wants as few programs as possible. But complaints of 
small users now threaten to force the agency into a full rationing program. 











Industrial production continues to hold high, despite complaints of a lag 
in business activity. Output of mines and factories held at 222 per cent of the 
1935-39 average on the official index in April, the same as for March. 

Output in May is reported to show little change from the other two months. 

Passenger-car output is down around 15 per cent from the March level. 

Furniture, television sets, household appliances also have been cut. 

Steel production continues to operate at a record-breaking level. 

Iron-ore production increased as Great Lakes traffic opened earlier. 

Aircraft industry continues to show a marked expansion in output. 

Synthetic rubber and industrial chemicals also show continued expansion. 

Crude-petroleum output hit a new record in April and held it in May. 

The official index thus fails to show any general business setback. Cuts 
in one sector of industry are offset by expansion in other sectors. It is an 
example of a shift from all-civilian output to a state of partial mobilization. 
Continued high output also is a sign that retail sales probably will recover. 


























Higher level of interest rates apparently is accepted by the Treasury. 
New certificate issue of 9 1-2 months is to carry al 7-8 per cent rate. 

It will be exchanged for maturing 2 3-4 per cent bonds and 1 1-4 per cent notes. 
Bond-market specialists regard the latest Treasury offer as generous. 
Treasury policy evidently is to try to attract bona fide investors for 

forthcoming securities that must be issued to refund other issues falling due. 

Such a policy will minimize the need for Federal Reserve support of bond prices. 
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This book was prepared especially for men who are The Norfolk and Western Railway’s Industrial and 
seeking good locations for new factories. Agricultural Department has a half-century of experi- 

It presents in general the many natural and man- ence, and a complete and intimate knowledge of this 
made industrial advantages of The Land of Plenty*. rich, progressive area. It is staffed by plant location 
It is free, and will be mailed to you promptly. Study specialists who will understand your problems. 
it... familiarize yourself with the industrial advant- Their assistance is yours without obligation, promptly, 
ages of this great and growing manufacturing region reliably, and in confidence. Let them help you! 


—and then let the Norfolk and Western tell you 
exactly what The Land of Plenty offers to meet * The Land of Plenty—the six great states served by the Nor- 
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DURHAM 





F F folk and Western—Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
your specific requirements, Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


Seetiieetietieeticee Meets iret ee Be a en ee ny 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
DRAWER U-414 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, Roanoke, Va. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free, color-illustrated 
booklet, Industrial Opportunities In The Land of Plenty. 


orpotk... Mester. 
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Inflation continues to wane as demand 
for consumer goods drops before de- 
fense output can get under way at a 
high rate. 

Prices are drifting lower. Wool prices, 
falling 20 cents per pound from May 
25 to 29, helped push the BLS index 
of sensitive commodities back to its 
lowest point since December 15. Bur- 
lap prices, breaking sharply, forced 
prices of industrial goods on the BLS 
wholesale-price index down for the 
third straight week. 

Farmers’ prices received, on May 15, 
were down for the third straight 
month, putting them 2.6 per cent be- 
low February 15. The farmer’s ad- 
vantage in prices received over those 
paid had melted to 8 per cent in May 
from 13 in February. 

Bank loans are shrinking as repayments 
from business, consumers and inves- 
tors run ahead of new loans. Business 
loans fell 104 million dollars at weekly 
reporting banks in the week ended 
May 23, the largest decline this 
year. Loans to consumers dropped 9 
millions and were no higher than at 
the end of March. Loans to brokers 
and dealers for buying or carrying 
securities are down 140 million since 
March 28, reflecting the drop in the 
stock market. Real estate loans are 
still rising, but a halt is foreshadowed 
by a sharp drop in new applications 
for mortgage insurance filed with 
FHA. 

The flow of goods from producer to 
distributor to consumer is falling. 

Manufacturers reported new orders of 
23.8 billions received in April, down 
nearly 5 billions from March—about 2 
billions more than the usual seasonal 











MINUS= 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





drop for April. Especially hard hit 
were autos, appliances and TV sets. 


Shipments by manufacturers fell to 


22.5 billions in April, nearly 2 bil- 
lions below March. Helping to cut 
sales were declines of about a fifth in 
the number of passenger cars shipped 
and about a quarter in shipments of 
electric ranges and refrigerators. 








Unfilled Orders for Machine Tools 
Months needed to fill backlog 
4 at current rate of shipments 
Months 
20 





1948 1949 1950 1951 





Source: National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Department stores slashed their orders 


for goods in April to the lowest for 
that month since 1941. 


The public, in its trade at department 


stores, is buying at a rate slightly 
above a year ago in dollars, below. it 
in physical volume. 


The inventory scramble seems about 


over at this time, except for scarce 
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raw materials. Department stores had 
stocks on May 1 equal to 4 months 
sales, compared with 3 months’ q 
year ago. Manufacturers’ inventories 
mounted to nearly 38 billions on May 
1, up 8.4 billions in the past year, 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers, hoy. 
ever, rose another 1.3 billions in April 
to 53.2 billions, up 31.4 billions from 
a year ago. Military orders make upa 
growing portion of the total. 

Bottlenecks are impeding output of 
military goods at a time when demand 
for autos, appliances and other metal 
products for consumers is being cut 
by controls over consumer credit and 
production of those items is about to 
be slashed by new controls over the 
use of metals. Most critical bottlenecks 
are shortages of machine tools and 
alloy steels. 

Orders for machine tools, if placed 
now, are not assured of delivery unti 
1953. The present order backlog, a 
the top chart shows, will take 18 
months to work off if shipments re. 
main at their present rate. Orders have 
been swollen by the lack of new kinds 
of tools needed for jet engines, guided 
missiles and new types of tanks, planes 





and other equipment. 
Snags in the way of higher output of 
military goods have given time for in- 
dustry to flood the market with cn- 
sumer goods and for the Government 
to shrink demand with credit contro. 
If defense output continues to lag, 
more materials will be available for 
consumer goods and the present glut 
in supply will last longer than other 
wise. Industry’s speed in shifting to 
war production will therefore be 
watched closely in the period ahead. 
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THESE MEN DESIGNED 


Whenever the accent is on speed 
and thoroughness, men who are 
wholly familiar with the problem 
are called upon. In World War 
II, when military vehicles were 
needed fast, Fruehauf engineers 
designed 126 specific units for 
the job—101 of them were pro- 
duced in Fruehauf plants, the 
remaining 25 by competitive 
manufacturers. 

These men are still on the job, 
designing Trailers for civilian 
and military use ... working to 
provide hauling equipment to 
keep the civilian economy mov- 
ing and the military supplied. 


EVERYBODY Shaves in a UNITED Defense Effort 5. 






Their Experience is an Invaluable Asset 
in Today’s Defense Effort 


They have won the right to per- 
form now on defense contracts, 
and are doing so. 


One group of men cannot do 
the whole job—nor can one seg- 
ment of an industry. It takes 
help from many other manufac- 
turers to supply necessary com- 
ponent parts and basic materials. 
Large plants keep small plants 
running. And small plants make 
the larger ones strong. Fruehauf’s 
2745 suppliers are playing just 
as important a part as Fruehauf. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 
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to you upon request. 


INSURANCE BROKERS e@ 


Seattle 
Buffalo 


St. Louis 


Columbus 


YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis 


Phoenix Vancouver 







CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Cleveland 
London 


Portland 
Montreal Havana 
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Toronto 
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AVAILABLE ! 


® Right now . . . more than ever before. . . 
the State of Missouri offers outstanding ad- 
vantages to industry planning new factories 
and branches. In the center of the nation 
. in the ‘‘Circle of Safety’’ . . . Missouri 
offers inland security without sacrificing 
economic advantages. It is the hub of a rich, 
growing area with power, water, transporta- 
tion and markets that measure up with the 
best. 
As of April 1, 100 industrial buildings of 
various sizes and’ «onstruction . . . one story 
to nine stories . . . were for sale or lease in 
Missouri. One of these may just fit your 
requirements. 
WRITE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD today for 
free circular giving locations, types of build- 
ings, space specifications and further facts. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 16-C Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Chairman of the Bored? 


Check your boredom at the 
Gideon desk. Let trouble-free, 
carefree days kill your 
tiredness. Next door — relax, 
let go, unkink in the Spa’s 
bubbling, buoyant mineral 
baths. Date our geysers on the 
surrounding 1200 pine-studded 
acres... golf, swim, sun, ride, 
to your heart’s content. Sleep 
like a boy... dine with 
hired-man’s heartiness (or 
diet, if you must). Write for 
free booklet or reservations to 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
Privately operated. 





AT THE SARATOGA SPA 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


The Spa is owned and its Health Services 
Operated by the State of New York 
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YOU CAN file a formal application 

with the Office of Price Stabilization 
for adjustment of your price ceilings, 
The agency revises a regulation to clear 
the way for such applications. It also 
sets up procedures to be followed in 
filing petitions for amendments to regu- 
lations and protests against OPS policies, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, per- 

haps figure your price ceilings under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
rather than under the retail-margin regu. 
lation. OPS authorizes this pricing pro- 
cedure for retailers who annually sell 
less than $60,000 worth of certain goods 
subject to the retail-margin regulation or 
sell less than $100,000 worth of all types 
of merchandise. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat «s a busi- 

ness loss, for income tax purposes, 
the amount of loss sustained in with- 
drawing from a partnership and forfeit- 
ing your capital investment in the firm. 
The U.S. Tax Court finds that one tax- 
payer sustained a loss equal to the 
amount that he had paid for a partner- 
ship interest in a law firm. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to draw a sub- 
sidy payment on apples that you 
ship abroad under the Government's ex- 
port payment program. The deadline for 
these payments is extended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to June 30. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter, some- 
times get priorities assistance in 
obtaining materials or equipment needed 
for the defense program or the basic 
economy of a friendly foreign country. 
Applications will be received by the Of- 
fice of Internal Trade or the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear 

ing on June 21 called to consider 
proposals for establishing trade-practice 
rules for the radio and television it- 
dustry. The hearing, to be held in Wash- 
ington, was called by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Primarily, FTC is interested 
in getting views of manufacturers and 
distributors of radio and television sets 
and parts and accessories. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinion 

June 11 on whether Government 
contracts for canned fruits and vege 
tables for the rest of this year should be 
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| What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 






exempt from the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. The meeting is arranged 
by the Secretary of Labor and will be 
held in Washington. Exemption would 
suspend for these contracts the Walsh- 
Healey provisions for minimum wages 
and overtime pay. Written statements 
will be accepted by the Labor Depart- 
ment up until June 11. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally refuse to 

allow your employes to take time off 
from work to attend a conference with 
an agent of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Board ruies that an employer 
committed a discriminatory act, in vio- 
lation of the Taft-Hartley Act, when he 
refused to permit time off for such a 
purpose. 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts to 

recognize a partnership between 
you and a young son, for tax purposes, if 
you continue to manage and control the 
business. This ruling is handed down by 
a circuit court of appeals in a case where 
a father claimed a partnership with his 
14-year-old son in operating a farm 
business. It was shown that the son took 
only a small part in the active conduct 
of the business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a steel producer, 

fail to set aside for defense purposes 
additional amounts of your output of 
stainless steel. The National Produc- 
tion Authority orders steel mills to make 
substantial increases in their set-asides of 
stainless steel. The mills also are told to 
increase their reserves of hot-rolled car- 
bon bars. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much lead for nonessential civilian 
use as in the past. NPA tightens its con- 
trols on use of the metal and increases 
the amount of defense rated orders that 
dealers must accept. Refiners of pig lead 
are told to set aside 5 per cent of their 
monthly production to relieve “hardship” 
cases. In another order, which tightens 
restrictions on use of high-grade slab 
zinc, NPA calls for a similar 5 per cent 
hardship reserve. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REporT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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Get down to the fine points of wood- 
working and you'll find a good many of them pointing to 
SHOPSMITH. For here is a multi-purpose power tool that 
specializes in fine adjustments. For example, SHOPSMITH’S 
unique blade-to-fence adjustment is so accurate, the saw 
can be set to cut to a hairline. 

The secret of SHOPSMITH’S accuracy is the precision 
with which it’s made. The standard tolerances set by the 
Magna Engineering Corporation are among the closest held 
in the power tool industry. And every part of every SHOP- 
SMITH must meet these standards. The fact that Magna 
has produced 100,000 SHOPSMITHs in less than four years is 
a tribute to its ability to combine high precision and high 
production. 

SHOPSMITH design is a masterpiece of versatility. It 
converts quickly from an 8” circular saw to a 12” disc 
sander, 33” wood lathe or 15” vertical or horizontal drill 
press. Measures only 2’ x 5’. Costs only $189.50 com- 
plete except for motor. See SHOPSMITH demonstrated and 
you'll see why it’s America’s largest selling power tool. 
At leading hardware and department stores or any 
Montgomery Ward store. We’ll be glad to send you the 
16-page SHOPSMITH catalog. Simply write: 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. J-173, 417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH @ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 
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There is a well-known maker of thermometers, 
barometers, hygrometers and clocks which has been 
a Revere customer since 1885. You might suppose 
that when two companies have been doing busi- 
ness that long, some 66 years, they would be so 
close that there would be little that either could 
contribute to the other. Yet both of us recently 
learned something, which shows how wise it is to 
avoid taking things for granted. 

During the course of a call on the customer, a 
Revere salesman was told that some difficulties 
were being experienced with the stamping and draw- 
ing of brass into cases and bezels. 
The Revere Technical Advisory 
Service was requested to inves- 
tigate, and made a thorough 
study of the metal being used, 
and of factory methods and 
tools. The inquiry was, of course, 
conducted with the full con- 
sent and cooperation of the cus- 
tomer, who was just as eager as 
we were to know why, after 
so many years, the metal he 
was buying did not seem to give the usual results. 

The Technical Advisory Report went into con- 
siderable detail. In broad terms, it found that such 
troubles as puckers, orange peel, and flare were 
due to a combination of factors, including composi- 
tion of the brass, its temper, the design of the dies, 
and the lubricant used on them. New standards 
were set up for metal specification, covering alloy, 
temper, gauge. Although Revere does not design 
dies for fabricators, we made some suggestions for 
the consideration of the customer’s designers. 

After studying the report, the company decided 
to put these Revere recommendations to the proof 








of actual trial. It was after the correctness of our 
suggestions had been demonstrated that Revere 
received a letter of thanks, ending with these sen- 
tences: “We are extremely grateful for this in- 
formation, and it represents a splendid job and 
one of great value to us. If all our suppliers of 
other materials had extended to us the type of 
service we have had from Revere through the 
years, we would have had far fewer manufactur- 
ing problems.” 

For several years Revere has been saying in this 
space that suppliers generally are glad to collaborate 
with their customers as does 
Revere. Revere considers trou- 
ble is a fine introduction, and 
its solution the beginning of an 
enduring business relationship. 
So do other companies in other 
industries, though some may 
take a little prodding. After all, 
it is a supplier’s business to 
know his materials, as well as 
to make and ship them. Any 
company worth doing business 
with spends a lot of time and money learning as 
much as possible about its goods. When you buy, 
you pay for not merely so many pounds or feet or 
gallons or pieces or parts, but also for know-how, 
intelligence, information. You might as well obtain 
all you pay for, even if you have to dig a bit to 
get it. Indeed, it has been our observation that 
sometimes the information and collaboration that 
are not itemized on the bill are worth as much, if not 
more, than the materials themselves. So we again 
recommend that you take your suppliers into your 
full confidence, and let them work with you on 
problems concerning your use of their goods. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 "9 — 
poe 


Executive ‘Offices: . 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC, TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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~ Business Around the World 















NEW YORK @ OTTAWA @ BUENOS AIRES 





>> U.S. manufacturers are again beginning to pat their export managers on the 
back. The American public is suddenly getting choosy about buying, store shelves 


are very full, bank loans are coming due. In short, heavy pressure is on to 
sell. Export markets are a ready outlet in some consumer lines. 
The demand is certainly there. Foreign customers are clamoring for Ameri- 





can goods. They fear shortages later when U.S. defense production really starts 
to roll. Export demand is so heavy that allocations, priorities and licensing 
are becoming more widespread in this trade all the time. 

Despite the red tape, more attention will now be given to exports. 





>> U.S. products pressing on the export markets right now are consumer goods 


such as automobiles, textiles, radios, refrigerators. 
Europe is not a particularly good market for these products now. Western 





European countries are concentrating rather on getting U.S. machine tools, ma- 
chinery and raw materials. 
Better markets for such U.S. consumer goods appear to be right in this Hem- 





isphere--Canada and Latin America. These two areas last year took 40 per cent 
of total U.S. exports, compared to 28 per cent going to Europe. 


>> Canada last year bought two thirds of all its imports from the U.S. 
Canada this year may be even more heavily dependent on the United States. 





Britain, other European suppliers may not be able to keep their exports up to 
recent levels when they get more deeply involved in rearmament. 
Canada's own industry is stretched pretty taut. There's little leeway for 





increasing output of consumer goods. But there's plenty of demand. 
Big jump in Canadian imports from the U.S. this year, eSpecially in April, 





Shows the strength of Canadian demand. 
Canadian controls are now bucking that demand. Canada has most of the con- 





trols the U.S. hasS--curbs on consumer credit and bank loans, heavy excise and 
income taxes, materials allocations and priorities. But no price controls. 
These Canadian inflationary controls are having some effect. Credit brakes 
have slowed down the retail automobile business, for example. 
Canadians, therefore, may not find it easy to buy as many .American goods as 
they would like. But Canada will still be a first-rate market for U.S. 


>> Latin Americans are less bothered by controls, are well fixed to take what 
U.S. goods they can get. Their pockets are well lined. 

Last _year--for the first time since the war--they sold more to the U.S. 
than they bought. Also, considerable dollar funds, both for investment and 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


speculation, moved into Latin-American accounts. 

Their gold and dollar holdings in 1950 rose more than 400 million dollars 
to almost 3.5 billion. Further big rise has been seen since December 3l. 

Latin-American commodities show a much bigger price rise since Korea than 
the average price of U.S. manufactured goods bought by Latin Americans. 

Terms of trade, thus, are in their favor. This is still true, despite 
price declines recently in tin, wool, cocoa. For some other important exports 
in Latin America, such as sugar and copper, are up in price recently. 

Fearing lean years ahead, a number of Latin-American countries are stocking 
up on U.S. products. Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay and Colombia are in this 
group. And Argentina now seems to be edging into the club, for-- 














>> The Argentines are getting big ideas again about buying in the U.S. 

Dollars are beginning to pile up again in Argentine banks. Argentine buy- 
ers are getting itchy. As a matter of fact, Argentine buying in American mar- 
kets during January was the highest in two years. 

Curbs on imports from the U.S. have been relaxed this year. 

U.S. automobiles, refrigerators, even television sets are sought eagerly. 

But Argentina, perhaps more than any other Latin-American country, is in- 
terested in buying heavy goods--locomotives, rail equipment, trolleys, busses, 
electric generators, road-building equipment, planes and parts, and--above all-- 
farm equipment. A half billion dollars’ worth of all these is on the Peron Gov- 
ernment's buying list. Trouble is, Argentina will run into serious competition 
on U.S. markets for such heavy goods. U.S. and Western European needs will un- 
doubtedly get first call. 











>> Argentina hopes to cash in heavily on the world's demand for food. 

Argentine farmers have been highly dissatisfied with the Peron farm policy 
of recent years. The Government has absorbed most of the big profits from farm 
exports. But now a new tack is to be tried. Farmers are to get a bigger share 
of the profits. Government's hope is that plantings will increase. 

But there are still difficulties. Farm laborers' wages are high, as a re- 
sult of Government decrees. Farm labor is scarce, nonetheless. High freight 
rates on the railroads irk the farmers. So the new profit-sharing plan may not 
result in the maximum agricultural exports the Government hopes for. However, 
Argentina should increase such exports, given good weather. 














>> Meanwhile, several trouble spots ruffle U.S.-Argentine relationsS...e. 

Past-due accounts owed by Argentines to Americans still amount to about 42 
million dollars. The balance will be paid off out of the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loan to Argentina. But the pay-off hasn't been as rapid as expected. 

American oil companies in Argentina are not in a good spot. The new Brit- 
ish-Argentine deal calls for the British to Supply most of the oil imports. 

American air lines in Argentina are having trouble remitting funds home. 

American motion pictures still cannot be imported. 

American packing houses complain that profits have disappeared because of 
wage increases forced by the Peron Government. 

All these and the American feeling about the closing of the newspaper "La 
Prensa" have slowed down Washington attempts to reach definite agreements on 
trade, commercial and financial matters with Argentina. 
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TNT Steel Men 
500 Ibs; 2600 Ibs; 7 


$2800.00 An Hour and worth every penny of it! Even 
though the cost of freedom might seem staggering in 
terms of a single howitzer barrage—in terms of civilian 
effort, our freedom is the biggest bargain in the history 
of mankind. On an average, we work less than two 
hours a day to pay the cost of defending our rights and 





Brass Smokeless Powder Civilian Manhours 
300 Ibs. 


600 Ibs; hrs. 
privileges as free men and women. 

Skill and speed in our work keep freedom a part- 
time job ... enable us to enjoy a richer spiritual and 
material life. But even if freedom were a full-time job, 
it would be well worth the effort as millions of en- 
slaved people would testify ... if they could. 


Above figures are given with due regard to ‘security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Antennae and drive units for radar 
systems automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons elevating 
and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts 
* mobile ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance. rolled 
and welded steel products ¢ various special military developments. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines *« Wahistrom 
chucks and tappers e Roadmaster bicycles « Cleve-Weld tire rims. 
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HE LESSONS of history teach us that, while the cir- 

cumstances of human conduct may vary in scope or 
intensity, the fundamental principles of human be- 
havior remain the same throughout the ages. 

The man who always takes counsel of his fears in- 
vites attack. 


The nation which proclaims its own weakness and 


allows its dread of war to be construed as a fear of war 
will find itself engaged in war because that’s the signal 
for an aggressor to fling his challenge. 

America is today the most powerful nation in the 
world in resources and industrial organization. 

But mere machines do not win wars or prevent them. 

It is only the spirit of a nation which, if indomitable 
and courageous, can win victory. 


What is this strange defeatism that seems to 
have become the voice of America today? What official 
counsels have persuaded the resident of the United 
States to emphasize in public speeches not only our al- 
leged unreadiness to fight but our fear of a fight? It 
implies a willingness to accept peace at any price lest 
we face the horrors of war. 

If this means that we have become pacifists in doc- 
trine, then we are dishonoring the men who have fought 
for the United States in the past. 

If we are afraid to risk fighting a war to win vic- 
tory, then we never should have ordered our troops into 
Korea. To the American boys fighting in Korea, war is 
just as horrible already as it would be to the civilians in 
American cities that might be bombed. 

To tell the American people repeatedly that, because 
their cities may be bombed, they should refrain from 
pursuing to its victorious conclusion a war in which we 
are already engaged, is to tell them, in effect, that in- 
evitably they must accept any “settlement” which our 
potential enemies shall dictate. 

What has come over some of our military men who 
now testify that to win is not the object of war and that 
a stalemate in Korea is a “victory”? 

Have our military men been ordered to speak the 
“party line” of a vacillating Administration? Other- 
wise, what is the meaning of these statements we are 
hearing that, if the Red Chinese aggressors will oblige 
us by making peace at the 38th parallel, this will be ac- 
cepted as a “victory”? 

Does this mean that our 140,000 casualties incurred 
since June 26, 1950, have been wasted, and that we are 
to be satisfied with a return to the situation then exis- 
tent—when a U. N. commission was not even permitted 


OLD PRINCIPLES NEVER DIE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


to visit the territory beyond the 38th parallel? Are ng 
tions which become aggressors to go scot free so th 
they can at their convenience regroup and reorganig 
anid begin anew their aggressions? 


Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval Operation 
spoke last week in a somewhat different voice from f 
which we have been hearing from his colleagues inf 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He drew attention to an old, @ 
principle of international law—the economic blockagl 
He showed how it could be effective if the United 
tions proclaimed it. The basic principle always 
been to deprive the enemy of supplies. That’s one} 
the very things which General MacArthur has ad 
cated. Why has it taken so long for this age-old pri 
ciple to be brought into public discussion among ft 
U.N. members? : 

Tons upon tons of valuable war materials have be 
shipped, primarily in British ships, to aid Red Chi 
as disclosed by Admiral Sherman’s testimony. Thi§, 
a record which cannot be brushed aside by our alli 
The British Minister of Trade offered last week 
technical excuse against blockade that Britain @ 
China are still “not at war.” Let him tell that tof 
British troops in Korea! Fidelity in alliances is ong] 
the oldest principles of international behavior. : 

We are engaged in a war in the Far East, but 1 
seem to be timid about fighting it vigorously to 
early conclusion. We seem to be waiting for the ene 
to take over Asia and then to attack us in Europe. § 

As far back as 432 B.C., just before the Pelopont 
sian War, Thucydides narrates that Corinth, appeal 
to her ally, Lacedaemon, stated her case thus: 

‘And so we have met at last, but with difficulty! 
even now we have no definite object. .. . The aggre 
is not now threatening, but advancing. He has mad 
his mind, while we are resolved about nothing. And) 
know too well how by slow degrees and with steal 
steps the Athenians encroach upon their neighb 
While they think that you are too dull to observe th 
they are more careful, but when they know that 
wilfully overlook their aggressions, they will strike 
not spare. 

“Of all Hellenes, Lacedaemonians, you are the @ 
people who never do anything: on the approach off 
enemy you are content to defend yourselves agai 
him, not by acts, but by intentions, and seek to 0 
throw him, not in the infancy but in the fulness of 
strength. How came you to be considered safe?” 

Old principles never die! 
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AN ELEVATOR CONVERSATION YOU'LL NEVER HEAR 


—between elevator research engineets. In ma- 
chine room and elevator As they follow through 
on new electronic developments To give you 
the fastest possible floor-to-floor travel, with 
practically no feeling of car motion. 

Never-ending Otis research—cartied on in 
laboratories and experimental test towers that 
simulate every elevator condition—concerns it- 
self with every phase of your elevator ride From 
buttons that you touch instead of push; to con- 
trol systems that provide greatly improved serv- 
ice—with fewer cars! 


What has Otis research produced or devel- 


ELEVATORING 1S THE 


oped? The first safe elevator, 1853. Electric ele- 
vators, 1889. Escalators, 1900 Gearless traction 
machines, 1904. Automatic leveling, 1‘ . 
nal Control and Collective Control, 1924. Peak 
Petiod Control, 1937 Autotronic clevatoring 
and electronic touch buttons, 1948. To name a 
few you may recognize. 

Add Ous elevator research to Otis elevator 
planning, engineering, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Aviation... and The National City Bank of New York 


Now that man has burst through the sonic barrier 
and flown planes faster than sound travels, no one 
can safely put limits on how fast—and how far—we 
may eventually fly. Even the planets are immeasur- 
ably closer than they were just a few years ago. A 
velocity of seven miles a second is needed to overcome 
the earth’s gravity, and the rocket that recently soared 
250 miles into interstellar space attained a speed of 
more than a mile and a third a second! 


Breath-taking as this sounds, it is even more start- 
ling when you realize that the aviation industry has 
flown, fought and researched itself to this point less 
than fifty years after the Wright Brothers managed 
to get a plane off the ground for 59 seconds! Last 
year this country’s scheduled airlines flew 16.8 billion 
passenger-seat miles. They flew freight, express, and 
mail 284 million ton miles, for a total operating 
revenue of $811,768,656. The value of commercial 


aviation’s speedy, dependable transportation to our 
country’s economy parallels the contribution military 
aviation is making to our country’s defense. 


Like many another rapidly expanding industry, 
aviation has relied upon services and facilities of The 
National City Bank of New York for necessary help 
in its grewth, and most of the major producers and 
airlines use the Bank’s varied services. These are quick- 
ly available anywhere in the United States or in the 
world, through Head Office at 55 Wall Street, 67 
branches in Greater New York, and correspondent 
banks in every state. Overseas, National City has 
53 completely staffed branches and correspondents in 
every commercially important city. 


First in World Wide Banking 





